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THE NEW PRESIDENT OF THE ROYAL ACADEMY, MR. E. J. POYNTER. 


From a Photograph by Russell and Sons, Baker Street, 





OUR NOTE BOOK. 
BY JAMES PAYN. 
The newspapers inform us that “the old English taste for 


a haunch of venison is on the decline.” Still, one knows 
few people who would decline a haunch of venison. Its 
arrival, with persons of my humble position in life, is an 
event, and after a while affects a good many people—the 
folks next door especially. They generally pay a guinea 
to some sanitary authority, who pulls up their drains and 
recommends them to leave home for a week or two. ‘The 
reason of this is that venison is not to be eaten in a hurry, 
as if it were soup at a railway station. Like a moderately 
good picture at the Academy, it ought to be hung, and 
high. If it smelt as nice as it tasted, it would be a 
public boon; its odour is no selfish pleasure, to be 
enjoyed only by its proprietor, but diffuses itself in all 
lirections, and grows ‘more powerful every day. Any 
attempt to weaken it well - known 
‘*to arouse its ambition”; it reigns supreme fzom 
garret to cellar, no matter what constant applications (in 
the way of flour or vinegar) are made to it to induce mild- 
ness. The household grows faint; young and foolish 
members of the family demand that it shall be eaten at 
once, or given away; the cook thinks ‘as it ought to be 
put underground before it breeds a pestilence, and puts her 
there”; but the master of the house, the man of mature 
taste and patient mind, says: ‘* No; give it another day or 
two.” It comes to table at last, beautiful’as a bride (with 
a magnificent bouquet), and then all but a few unworthy 
persons, more fit for the nursery than the banquet-hall, 
feast with an appreciation too great for words. ‘‘ Do not 
speak to me, please, for twenty minutes,”” I once heard 
a devotee of the haunch remark to a fair neighbour. It is 
a glorious example of the victory of perseverance under 
difficulties, of the final reward of patient endurance, which 
one wonders has never been utilised by fashionable preachers 
in need of a novel metaphor and whose congregations are 
acquainted with venison. 


seems (as in a 


sail 
case 


Some of my correspondents assure me that I take too 
gloomy views of extreme old age, and instance examples of 
cheerfulness and apparent enjoyment of it within their own 
knowledge. The cheerfulness I can easily believe, but it is 
one of those attributes the true meaning of which is not 
generally understood. The possession of it is by no means 
a sign of happiness, nor even of content, and, indeed, to 
those who look beneath the surface of things, rather the 
Perhaps the best illustration of it is the 
‘*jolliness” of Mark Tapley, which attained its maximum— 
as regards assurance—when affairs were at their worst. 
Even if his jolliness was genuine, it must be admitted that 
his character was very exceptional. It is pleasant to learn, 
however, that it was not unique. It seems that there is a 
Mrs. Mark Tapley (possibly his widow, for she is nearly a 
centenarian) still in existence. She was calling on a lady 
friend the other day, who inquired after her health with 
that drop in her voice and compassionate air with which 
we address invalids and persons of very advanced age. 
‘* Well, my dear, how are you?” ‘‘ How am I,” replied 
the old lady with much vigour and great indignation, ‘I 
um, as J always am, Perfectly Well!” 


mtrary. 


Among all races as well as conditions of men the loss 
of what they once enjoyed and the remembrance of happier 
things are common to aged persons, but the things they 
miss are extremely various. A hundred years ago, an old 
Indian confided his feelings upon the matter to a white man 
whom he entertained in his wigwam. There was a time, 
he said, when he was feared by all, and never missed his 
game with his gun nor his enemy with his tomahawk ; 
overy river was then an inn to him, and every squaw : 
wife, whereas now the deer bounded away from him 
unhurt, and the girls ‘‘ covered themselves repulsively” at 
his appearance. He was of opinion that either nature 
‘*ought not to have disclosed him, or to have given him 
the power of renovation granted to the pernicious snake.” 


A recent writer expresses his conviction that matrimony 
is antagonistic to literature, and instances a number of 
examples where it has consorted ill with it; indeed, he 
cites so many cases where literary men have run away from 
their wives that he proves too much, since the short time 
they manage to live with them could have had but little 
effect, deteriorating or otherwise, upon their minds. Quite 
as many instances could be adduced, if it were worth while, 
to prove the contrary of this theory, which is as old as the 
hills, but no more trustworthy on that account. ‘The 
loarned Budzeus had an idea that the mind and body 
could not be alike prolific; but as he wrote a great many 
books and had eleven children, he could scarcely have 
deduced his opinion from personal experience. The fact is 
that this celibate notion is chiefly entertained by the 
Bohemian class, who have seldom the wherewithal to 
marry upon or any turn for economy, and who, more- 
over, generally select for their spouses ladies who 
are similarly circumstanced. An observer of human 
nature has remarked that ‘‘ the generality of ladies married 
to literary men are so vain of the abilities or merit of their 
husbands that they are frequently insufferable” ; but this 
would certainly not make them insufferable to the pre- 


dominant partner. Another cynic confesses that marriage 


would not be s9 disadvantageous to authors if % were not 
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for those ‘‘ hostages to fortune,” the children, who are its 
consequences. ‘* The more children you have,” he reminds 
a friend who is thinking of changing his condition, ‘‘ the 
less servants you can afford. Their maintenance will 
also cost you a pretty penny. Another alarming con- 
sideration that you will be connected with your 
wife’s relations.” ‘ But, after all,” suggests the hesi- 
tating Benedick, ‘‘ how often you see a man of letters 
sincerely regretting the loss of his wife!’ ‘* Now and 
then it is so, and what must we think of an unhappy 


” 


is 


marriage, when a happy one is exposed to such evils ? 
There is no doubt that the misogynists, as regards the 
marriages of literary men, are in the majority, but that 
does not prove them correct. I have known a great many 
brethren of the pen, both married and single, and my 
experience is that there is no class which derives so much 
benefit from the wedded state as they do. 


A person who has been subjected to the Réntgen rays 
has been complaining of their effect upon his system 
blisters upon his skin, a loosening of his finger-nails, and 
a little general inflammation. I am unfeignedly sorry for 
him, for I should not like it myself. Still, one can hardly 
expect one’s interior not to resent the researches of the 
curious. It is not like the introspection of our self- 
conscious novelists, who evidently enjoy it, and find the 
greatest satisfaction in revealing to the public (who don’t 
care twopence about it) their innermost feelings and even 
vices. Moreover, the gentleman in question is paid for 
exhibiting his articulations and vital organs to the casual 
spectator. le has his grievance, but is compensated for 
it, which does not happen to us ordinary victims of the 
photographer. It is not pleasant to be put in a chair, 
generally too small for one, and to have one’s neck put in 
irons, as if one were going to be executed by the garotte— 
a position not only uncomfortable, but to the friend who 
usually accompanies us ‘‘to see us through it” exceed- 
ingly ridiculous. We are satirically requested by our 
sporting friends to ‘‘ pay our money and look pleasant” ; 
but even that is not so difficult as to smile approv- 


ingly (‘‘A cheerful expression, please, and the head 
more to the right’) at a fellow with a black cloth 


over his head looking at you through a dark lantern. 
Then as to the result, even if the X rays show you have an 
enlarged heart (so long as it is in the right place, which, it 
seems, does not always happen; people are now getting it 
on the wrong side), there is nothing to be ashamed of; 
other people may have bigger hearts, and some have 
none at all. But the photograph of one’s face is never 
satisfactory. It does not give one’s expression (which is 
ulways the strong point of a photographee), and is more 
or less of a caricature of what is really a very good-looking 
fellow. ‘‘I’vye been photographed like this, I’ve been 
photographed like that,” but I have been seldom photo- 
graphed like me. And, after all—unless you are “a 
notoriety ’—you have to pay for it. 


The popular amusement of throwing stones at railway 
trains has recently resulted in the cutting a guard’s eye 
out, and the possibility of his losing the other eye. Again 
and again have I in vain drawn attention to the shameful 
lenity with which this dangerous offence is treated by the 
law. A boy at a public school who indulged in such 
mischief would be well flogged, but the mealy-mouthed 
philanthropists who now shape our laws protest that the 
use of corporal punishment ‘* brutalises” the offspring of 


the people. These young scoundrels are quite aware of 
the consequences of their acts, but because they belong to 


the proletariat their persons are sacred. They are not 
imprisoned, because that would demoralise them ; they are 
not fined, because that would inconvenience their parents ; 
they are not whipped, because that would ‘‘ brutalise” them: 
so they escape scot free. It is surprising they are not 
‘‘commended” for not as yet having killed anybody. 
Sydney Smith said that we should never get one door of 
our railway-carriages unlocked till a Bishop was burnt to 
death, but the very suggestion of such a catastrophe was 
sufficient to effect the reform. If a Bishop had had a stone 
in his eye instead of a railway guard—-who is exposed to 
such things ten times a day—there would be no need for 
me to write these lines. 


As for the attempts to wreck railway trains, there have 
been half a dozen during the last month. As only a few 
months’ imprisonment results from them, instead of the 
penal servitude which such fiendish outrages deserve, they 
will probably increase till the desired catastrophe occurs. 
Then we shall have “ hasty legislation,” as was the case 
with the dynamite ruffians, and hear great astonishment 
expressed that no preventive measures in the way of 
adequate punishment had been taken. It will not have 
been from want of warnings. 


It is occasionally hinted to me by insinuating corre- 
spondents that I should confer a benefit upon the human 
race by publishing an cncomium upon some private resort 
of theirs—generally an hotel; to which I courteously 
reply that the advertisement columns of this Journal are 
not in my hands. But the most delicate fastidiousness 
must stop somewhere. In ‘Our Tourist Handbook for 
Colorado” there is an advertisement of the Ilotel 
Kitchen, Leadville, which deserves gratuitous insertion 
any where — 





This establishment is arranged for the special comfort and 
convenience of summer boarders. 

On arrival, each guest will be asked how he likes the 
situation, and if he says the hotel ought to have teen placed 
up upon the knoll or further down towards State Street, the 
location of the house will be immediately changed. 

Corner front rooms, up only one flight, for every guest. 
Billiard-table, daily papers, sewing-machine, grand piano, 
clergyman, and all modern conveniences in every room. 
Meals every uwinute if desired, and consequently no second 
table. English, French, and German dictionaries furnished, 
every guest to make up such a bill of fare as he may desire, with- 
out regard to the bill «ffair afterwards atthe office. Waiters of 
any nationality and colour desired. Every waiter furnished 
with a libretto, button-hole bouquet, full dress suit, ball 
tablet, and his hair parted in the middle. 

Every guest will have the best seat in the dining-ha!l and 
the best waiter in the house. 

The office clerk has been carefully selected to please every- 
body, and can lead in prayer, play draw poker, match worsted 
at the village store, shake for the drinks at any hour of the day 
or night, play billiards, good waltzer, and can dance the 
German, make a fourth at euchre, amuse children, is a good 
judge of horses, as a railway reference is far superior to 
Appleton’s or anybody else’s guide, will flirt with any young 
lady, and don’t mind being cut dead when ‘ Pa comes down.”’ 
Don’t mind being damned any more.than a Connecticut 
river, can room forty people in the best room in the house 
when the hotel is full, attend to the annunciator and answer 
questions in Hebrew, Greck, Choctaw, Irish, or uny other 
polite language without turning a hair. 

The proprietors will always be happy to hear that some 
other hotel is ‘‘ the best house in the country.’’ Special atten- 
tion given to paztics who can give information as to ** how 
hese things are done in Denver.’’ 

‘he proprietor wi] take it as a personal affront if any guest 
on leaving should fail to dispute the bill, tell him he is a 
swindler, the house a barn, the table wretched, the wines vile, 
aud that he, the guest, was never so imposed upon in his life, 
will never stop there again, and means to warn his friends. 
For climate, beautiful scenery, and health, Leadville cannot 
be surpassed. Only one funeral in cleven weeks—the patient 
called a doctor. 





It must add another terror to death with Frenchmen 
that when surviving fellow-countryman writes his 
memoirs, the preyiously departed ones get invariably the 
rough side of his tongue. One really scarcely knows of 
an. autobiography published in Paris which is not full 
of scandals. M. Henri Rochefort, however, ‘‘ takes the 
cake” with his ‘‘ Reminiscences.” In the two large but 
entertaining volumes which contain them there is only one 
political personage—and, as it happens, a totally worthless 
General Boulanger, who is spoken of with appro- 
The scheme of this hero, we are told, was tw lead 

the Republic to victory. ‘‘ But suppose you were to be 
defeated ?” inquires some caviller. ‘‘ On my first defeat,” 
was ihe magnificent rejoinder, ‘‘I should blow my brains 
out.” This hardly seems illustrative of his fitness to lead a 
nation. In other walks of life it is fair to say that M. Roche- 
fort found a second person to praise, and in this case a really 
great man, Victor Hugo; but his admirer’s account of him 
will not help to gild his memory. Of Madame Hugo he 
writes: ‘‘She had been beautiful and exuberant in her 
youth. With extraordinary tact, she had known admirably 
how to be the wife of the most courted and illustrious of 
writers. She had at once understood that it would have 
been too difficult to aspire to the exclusive possession of so 
féted a husband, and resigned herself to any conjugal 
forgetfulness on his part.’’ Concerning one of the many 
illustrations of the poet’s forgetfulness, we are told: ‘‘ Her 
liaison with Victor Hugo dated from so many years back that 
it was almost consecrated by time ”’—a typical example of 
M. Rochefort’s views of consecration. This gentleman not 
only impresses us as being the most egotistic writer 
that ever put pen to paper, but also as the vainest. After 
the success of his Lanterne he remarks: ‘ Although 
celebrity had not embellished me, and my cheeks were 
just as sunken and my complexion as pale, if not 
paler than ever, I don’t think that during this triumphal 
period there was ever a popular tenor who could vie with 
me as the object of feminine solicitations.” Perhaps this 
explains the attraction which ‘signed articles” have for 
French journalists. His notion of excellence in his pro- 
fession was to attack personally everybody—men, women, 
and even children (as in the case of the Prince Imperial), 
and especially the dead. His remarks on Napoleon I. and 
IIT. and on Marie Antoinette are hardly fit for publication ; 
and one would scarcely credit that a person who is per- 
petually talking about his ‘‘honour” could write of the 
unhappy Princess de Lamballe ‘ that she had the detestable 
habit of going out with her head at the end of a pike.” 
Although M. Rochefort attacked every ordinance, institu- 
tion, and belief, there is not a trace in this long record of his 
existence of his having proposed a single remedy for any- 
thing. As soon as one Government was dead he ‘‘ went for” 
its successor, without any idea underlying his passion for 
destruction. Notwithstanding all this, his ‘‘ Reminiscences” 
are very readable (they should have been in one volume 
instead of two; but that may be said of almost all 
reminiscences); he has known many interesting people 
and been witness to many striking incidents; the ups and 
downs (the ‘‘downs” preponderating) of his own life are 
full of excitement, much of which—his banishment and 
escape from New Caledonia, for example—is shared by the 
reader. Now and then we come upon remarks that show 
the author to have been at least an intelligent observer of 
human nature. One of them is well worth noting: ‘* What 
men lack, as a rule, is not intelligence, chatacter, or 
initiative, it is almost always good sense.” The application 
of this apothegm to M. Rochefort’s case is exceedingly 
obvious. 
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PETS. 
(See Supplement.) 
A portrait of the Princess of Wales is a natural accessory 
to any celebration of her royal husband's birthday. Apart 
from that such a picture is in itself a weleome reminder 
that while tim> passes a little too fluently for some of 
us lady in this realm it stands still. It 
will be noticed that the ‘‘ pets” wh 
favour of their royal mistress are extremely conscious of 


us, for one grac 
are basking in the 
their distinction. Every dog has his day, and the day of 
these particular dogs is marked not only with a red 
letter, but with royal sunshine. One of them has a 
contumelious expression, as if he were thinking dis- 
lainfully of the enormous canine world which does not 
The dark patch on the 
top of his head probably indicates veneration for the 


rise to the honour he is enjoying. 
dignitaries of the carth. Tho demeanour of his companion 
is more suggestive of the joy of the passing moment. 
This 'small dog is not weighed down with the responsi- 
bilities of his office. It is pleasant to conjecture thet 
long after these ‘“‘pets” ars gathered to their fathers 
we shall still be paying pictorial tribute 
to the perennial beauty of their roval 
misti 


ARMENIANS AT COLONUS. 


(Edlipus at Colonus 


readily enough to the mental gaze of even 


is a figure which rises 
the proverbial schoolboy of Macaulay ; 
but to speak of Armenians at Colonus 
sounds new and strange, and wanting in 
Nevertheless, on this 


site, so rich in classical association, there 


lramatic fitn 


are to-day encamped between three and 
four hundred Armenian refugees who have 
fled from the risk of massacre in Constan- 
tinople, suppliants and exiles as truly as 
were (Edipus and his devoted daughter 
when they came to this hill, with which 
their names have been 
associated by the genius of Sophocles, 
In the Illustration 
another page from a sketch by a corre- 


imperishably 
which wo give on 


spondent the view is that supplied 
by Antigone to her 


the opening lines of the 


blind parent in 
* (Edipus 
wherein she describes the 
towers which crown the city in the 


listance and the other main features of 


‘ ‘olon u “a 


the landscape. 

Under the patronage of Rear-Adimiral 
Harris, the Fleet now stationed in the 
buy of Salamis, and the British Lega- 
tion, a theatrical performance .on a large 
scale was given at Athens, on Nov. 3, 
in aid of the distressed Armenians. 
Ilitherto the Colonus 
been supported by English charity dis- 
pensed from the Duke of Westminster's 
fund by Mr. Maxse, the Vice-Consul, 
Englishmen, and Mr. 
In our 


refuzees have 


a committee of 
Gurdjian, an Armenian resident. 
Illustration these philanthropic men are 
to be seen making inquiries as to the 
various trades of the refugees, with a 
providing them with suitable 
work. Employment is being found but 
slowly and with difficulty, and latterly 
the dole of charity has of 
been reduced to an equivalent of two English pence a day 
to each man or woman. 


view to 
necessity 


AN AUCTION ON BOARD A CAPE LINER. 
The amusements on an ocean steamer are not very varied, 
but they possess an inexhaustible freshness. Three weeks 
on the sea may be warranted to turn the most blasé 
cynicism into the simplicity of Arcadia. Ibsen’s heroine, 
with her craving to have a hand in a man’s destiny, would 
have been quite content on a steamer to take part in 
the innocent diversion which our well-known Artist, Mr. 
Melton Prior, has depicted in the familiar auction. The 
instance is Mr. Barney Barnato, 
who has a genial air of selling gold-mines for a 
song. Seated on the deck opposite to him is Mr. 
Melton Prior, the Special Artist of The Illustrated 
London News, who has done such signal service in all 
corners of the earth, and who at this moment of rare 
leisure on the Cape liner is all unconscious that as soon 
as he lands he will be despatched post-haste to Constantin- 
ople. Near him may be discerned the rugged features of 
Mark Twain, fresh from a lecturing tour in South Africa, 
his eyes twinkling with some humorous fantasy. There 


auctioneer in this 


are faces in the throng which suggest lives of hazard and 
adventure ; but you might think from the obvious zeal of 
the bidding that these men never did anything but listen 
to Mr. Barnato’s eloquence and watch the graceful curves 
of his hammer. 





THE BISHOP-DESIGNATE OF PETERBOROUGH : 


THE NEW BISHOP OF PETERBOROUGH. 
The Vicar of Kensington, the Rev. and Ilon. E. Carr 
Glyn, has been chosen to succeed Dr. Mandell Creightcn 
in the See of Peterborough. The Bishop-Designate is a 
son of the first Lord Wolverton by the daughter of the 
late Mr. Pascoe Grenfell, M.P., of Taplow Court. Ife wa 
born in London in 1843, and so is of the same age es the 
prelate he suceceds, both of them ranking with the younger 
of the Bishops. Edueated first (with Lord Rowton and 
Lord Halifax) at Tinwell Rectory, he went on to Harrow, 
IIe took no 
honours, but on leaving the University went to read theology 


and thence to University College, Oxford. 

with Dr. Vaughan, then Vicar of Doncaster. On being 
ordained he was licensed to the curacy of Doncaster, but was 
called in 1872 to the incumbency of a Beverley parish. On 
Dr. Vaughan coming to London, his old curate succeeded 
him at Doncaster; but in 1875 the Crown offered him the 
Vicarage of Kensington in succession to Dr. Maclagan, 
Like all Dr. Vaughan’s men, he has distinguished himself 
by great parochial industry, by a tolerant and charitable 
spirit, and by a complete aloofness from party move- 
ments. His parish has been organised with wonderful 
completeness, and his people trained in the broadest habits 
of Christian 


philanthropy. By conviction he is an 





Photo Russetl, Laker £treet. 
THE REV. AND HON. E. CARR GLYN, 


Vicar ov St. Mary Asport’s, Kenstxoroy, 


Evangelical, but fairness and admiration for good work 
by whomsoever done are two of his prominent character- 
istics. He married lady Mary Campbell, daughter of the 
Duke of Argyll, whose name, like that of the Bishop- 
Designate, isas widely honoured as it is known. 


SKETCHES AT THE OLD BAILEY. 
Whenever the projected rebuilding of the Old Bailey is 
carried out—and it was but lately that the City Corpora- 
tion laid its plans for that purpose before her Majesty's 
Judges—it is to be hoped that the ancient Sessions- 
house of the Central Criminal Court will not utterly 
disappear. For the Old Bailey was a strongho'd of 
judicial proceedings at such an early date that no 
exact record of the first sittings within its venerable 
walls is now extant. Our Artist has depicted three 
typical scenes from the Old Bailey of to-day, but 
even as one gazes at them the fancy drifts back to the 
burning of Milton’s ‘‘ Eikonoklastes” by the common hang- 
man, or to the trial of those Judges of Charles I. who lived 
to see the Monarchy restored, or, again, to the trial of the 
Cato Street conspirators in times nearer to our own day. 
The group of figures in the Witnesses’ Waiting-room are 
probably present on causes which have more in common 
with the trials of Jack Sheppard or Jonathan Wild than 
with Old Bailey scenes of such political import. But be these 
types depicted by our Artist the most modern cockney 
products, tho cook, at any rate, who is preparing the 
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*udge’s meal, may claim to be in keeping with his historic 
background by virtue of his office; for the Old Bailey 
dinners and lunches given by the Sheriffs to the Judges 
long ago became proverbial for the particular excellence of 
their beefsteaks and marrow puddings. 


MR. KE. J. POYNTER, PQA. 
The reproductions of pictures by the 
President of the Royal Academy, Mr. I. J. Poynter, are 
neturally among the most interesting of our I)lustra- 
An appreciation of Mr. Poynter's art 


new ly elected 


tions this week. 
appears on another page, but we desire here to record our 
thanks to Mr. Poynter himself, to Major Joicey, and to 
the Council of the Art Union of London for their courteous 
permission to reproduce the three pictures which accom- 
pany our letterpress. It may be of interest to add that a 
large etching of ‘‘ Horse Serenze”’ will shortly be issued to 
those who are members of the Art Union for the current 
year. 
THE PLAYHOUSES. 

The revival of the late Dr. Westland Marston’s ‘‘ Donna 
Diana”’ for a couple of matinées at the Prince of Wales's 
Theatre, last week, was not without a certain interest, 
although it cannot be said to have proved 
the poetical drama of the middle- Victorian 
period to be altogether worthy of revival. 
Dr. Marston’s ‘* Jonna Diana” is described 
as an adaptation from Schreyvogel’s 
German version of ‘‘El Desden Con el 
Desden,” the work of the seventeenth 
century Spanish dramatist Moreto. It was 
first produced in 1864, with Mr. and Mrs. 
Ilermann Vezin in the leading réles, and 
Mr. George Vining as the match-making 
steward or confidential servant, and was 
last revived in 1881, for a few nights. 
Time has not dealt gently with this par- 
ticular ‘‘ poetical comedy,” and at the end 
of the century it seems separated by but a 
small space from the stilted phraseology 
and artificial characterisation of Sheridan 
Knowles. Itistruethat many of the linesrun 
trippingly enough on the tongue (when the 
latter-day players permit), and that much 
of the dialogue is graceful and polished, 
but the play as a whole lacks alike the 
inherent vitality and the true literary 
flavour which make the poetical drama a 
More- 
Diana” is not a good 
stage-play in the mechanical sense. ‘The 
motive of the action, the wooing, by means 
of pretended indifference, of a proud 
princess who scorns the very name of love, 
is worn threadbare before the play is over. 
What is practically the same situation is 
reached 
moves in the strategie game of the con- 
quering wooer, till one is fain to cry with 
Benvolio: ‘‘The date is out of such 
proiixity.” Shaksperian reminiscences are 
inevitable, for the action recalls at one 
moment the stormy wooing of Katharine 
and Petruchio and at another the wordy 
warfare of Beatrice and Benedick. 


living thing, whatever its date. 


over, ‘* Donna 


several times by the various 


Miss Violet Vanbrugh made a very 
picturesque Jonna Diana, with her 
Titian-red hair and her trailing robes 
of emerald green or cloth of 
Her acting, too, was distinguished by 
much yariety of expression and a good 
deal of charm. Perhaps she took the part a little 
too seriously and became too much of a_ tragedy- 
queen in the stronger scenes, 
of the fantasy which the play would seem to admit. 
Still, she certainly increased the fine promise which her 
several performances have given of late. Mr. Bourchier, on 
the other hand, was not sufficiently serious or romantic in his 
more loye-sick moments, but in the lighter scenes of rail- 
lery and mock-indifference he played with excellent effect. 
Miss Irene Vanbrugh was delightfully saucy as the maid, 
I’loretta, but modernity marred the other impersonations, 
save Mr. Vibart’s Don Luis. 


silver, 


missing somewhat 


The forthcoming production of Ibsen’s latest play, 
‘Little Eyolf,” at four matinées beginning on Monday 
week, is the most interesting as it will be the most 
discussed theatrical event in the near future. It is a 
strange irony that makes the Avenue Theatre shelter 
‘Monte Carlo” and “ Little Eyolf,” representing the 
extreme poles of the drama; but one does not forget 
that the playhouse in Northumberland Avenue introduced 
us to Mr. G. Bernard Shaw’s clever comedy ‘“‘ Arms and 
the Man.” Besides the curiosity aroused Ly the strange 
play itself comes the added interest of the cast, which 
numbers a trio of actresses who have never before been 
seen in conjunction, and who have all made remarkable 
appearances in their time—Miss Janet Achurch, the 
pioneer of Nora; Miss Robins, whose ‘‘ Master Builder” 
is unforgetable ; and Mrs. Patrick Campbell. 

















ELECTRICAL CABS FOR LONDON. 


The cab of the future, not only so far as London is 


concerned, but every large city throughout the country, 
is without doubt that propelled by electricity. The advan- 
tages of such a method of propulsion are surely too evident 
to need setting forth at great length; but in view of the 
novelty of the idea, and the fact that the public have 
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hardly yet become accustomed to looking on the pro- 
posal as likely to become an accomplished fact, some 
particulars of the vehicles of this description which are 
shortly to be placed at the service of the public should be 
read with interest. 

In appearance the vehicles will be-not at all unlike 
broughams, but more roomy and more comfortable. 
They are to be strongly and lightly built, of a tasteful 
and special design, elegantly decorated, upholstered most 
luxuriously, and illuminated with the electric light, while 
attention has also been devoted to that most important 
detail, facility of communication with the driver. In a 
every 
want or convenience of 


word, possible 
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though accumulators can be charged so as to enable the 
cab to cover twice that distance. 

The London Electrical Cab Company, Limited, has 
been formed, and will shortly be placed before the 


public, to provide a large number of these cabs. It 
is to have a capital of £150,000 in £1 shares. A most 


influential board of directors has been secured, consisting 
of gentlemen well known in connection with electri- 
cal matters and the latest developments and improve- 
ments in the way of vehicular construction. The Electric 
Supply companies have expressed their willingness to co- 
operate with the new company in the provision of the 
motive power, and special arrangements have been entered 
into with the London Electric Supply Corporation, 
Limited, to supply the electricity at a very low price. 
There need be no fear of the cabs breaking down, for dépéts 
are to be established in various parts of London, including 
the immediate suburbs, and when the driver sees that the 
force of his motor is about to become exhausted, all he will 
have to do is to go to the nearest dépét and get fresh 
accumulators, the transfer not occupying more than a 
minute or two at most. 

The prospects of the company are excellent ; indeed, 
seldom, if ever, has a novel undertaking been brought 
forward with promise of a more hopeful and _ brilliant 
future. - It is estimated-by Messrs. Kincaid, ~ Waller, ~and 
Manville, the leading experts in connection with electrical 
traction, that the total cost per cab per day should not 
exceed 5s. 74d. Many of the drivers of the hansom 
cabs at present in use pay daily over three times that 
sum to the proprietors during the season; but taking 
only the usual hire of a hansom with two 
whieh averages, under the Asquith award, 12s. 24d. per 
day, it will at once be seen that if the drivers pay 
the latter sum for the vehicles of the new company, 
a very large margin is left as profit. 


horses, 


The company will use the system, now proved to be 
thoroughly successful, of Mr. W. C. Bersey, A.I.E.E., who 
has agreed to act as electrical manager, and it will thus 
have the full benefit of his extensive and _ practical 
knowledge. The motor is so constructed that a person 
having no knowledge of electricity can, with little pains, 
an accomplished driver, and it therefore 
expected that when the cabs are ready to ply for hire the 
present cabmen will become the drivers. It only rémains 
to add that everything has been done in accordance with 
the provisions of the new Act of Parliament, which comes 
into operation on Noy. 14, and that the police regulations 
will be rigidly carried out. 

In a recent interview Mr. Mulliner made several state- 


become is 





the passenger has been 
anticipated and pro- 
vided for. 

The adaptability of 
electricity as a motive 
power has long since 
been demonstrated. Its 
advantages are beyond 
question. It is noise- 
less, it gives off no un- 
pleasant smell, and it is 
under perfect control. 
It is superior to petro- 





leum. in .many. ways, 
particularly for use on 
quick short journeys 


such as ordinary cabs 
are called upon to per- 
form; though in this 
connection it may be 
stated that at present 
petroleum may be better 
suited for the heavier 
urban work, while the 
advantages of steam for 
very heavy vehicles and 
country travelling can- 
not be gainsaid. The 
superiority of electric 
cabs over those drawn 
by horse-power must at 





once attract attention. 
In the first place, there 
is no horse to bolt or 


fall, thereby doing away 
at once with one fertile 
source of accidents. In 
the second place, they 
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were first talked about in Paris some three years ago. I 
was discussing this year with the managing director of the 
Compagnie Générale des Petites Voitures in Paris certain 
improvements in their present vehicles, and he told mo 
they were making-no alterations to their carriages, as he 














EN ROUTE FOR THE KAILWAY STATION. 

was quite certain that it is only a matter of a short time 

for electricity to become their motive power. 
‘*Please do not think I claim to be 

authority; on the contrary, I rather boast that I know 

little about it, so that Iam only convinced by results and 

One thing I do 


an electrical 


not influenced by scientific enthusiasm. 
claim to have some knowledge about, and that is what the 
public want and what will prove profitable in connection 
with vehicles of any kind. You ought to discuss the 
subject with our Mr. Bersey, and he would give you all 
the scientific details. as he has devoted his whole time for 
the last eight years to 
the subject, and has been 
wonderfully successful.” 

**Are you satisfied 
that electricity is the 
coming motor, and not 
oil or steam ?” 

‘* It depends entirely 
upon what they 
wanted for, and where 
they are to be used. Oil 
motors are simpler to 
use for private persons, 
and for urban districts, 
whilst steam will 
necessary for heavy 
vehicles ; but electricity 
will undoubtediy be 
the most advantageous 
where the traffic can be 
located within a radius, 
and the supply of elec- 
tricity properly control- 
led. Besides, with elec- 
tricity there is no smell, 
no noise, no heat, and 
no. possible danger.” 

‘* But is not an Elec- 
trical Cab Company 
rather experimental ?”’ 

‘*Not in the least, 
and this is the point 
that I want people to 
understand. It has 
been proved that elec- 
tricity is a success for 
tramways, and it will 
be a far greater success 
for vehicles, as the pro- 
portionate amount. of 


2 


are 


be 











will be under far more 
effective control by the 
driver than any vehicle 
now on the streets of London, thus reducing to a minimum 
the risk of collision, while there is absolutely no possibility of 
accidents occurring, as they so often do with the present cab#> 
through the horse moving or shying while the passenger is 
entering or leaving the vehicle. The new electric cabs are to 
be titted with accumulators carried beneath the body of the 
vehicle, charged to propel it at least forty miles a day, 





AN ELECTRICAL CAB, 


LEAVING THE THEATRE IN 


ments which are of interest in the present connection. He 
said— 

‘* I think I may claim to have been the first to realise 
the enormous advantages electrical cabs would be in 
London, and how well they would pay if managed pro- 
perly. But the idea has been in my mind a long time; I 
have been studying the subject ever since motor-carriages 





accumulators that can 
be carried compared 
to the total weight is 
My opinions are backed up by all the leading 
experts on the subject. Think of the advantages electri- 
cal cabs have over those at present in use. They are far 
more under control than any horse-driven vehicles; they 
ean be driven at any speed; and no accidents can arise 
from horses falling, shying, bolting, or moving when the 
vehicle is entered.” 


greater. 
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The Ninth of November, which was 
Monday, favoured by fine, bright, and 
dry weather, drew forth into the main 
streets from the City to Westminster a 
greater throng of sightseers than has 
greeted the annual civic procession, 
bringing the new Lord Mayor for 
presentation to the Judges at the Royal 
Law Courts, on many preceding occa- 
The route was from Guildhall 
by a circuitous course in the City, first 
through Gresham Street, Wood Street, 
Fore Street, Moorgate Street, Prince's 
Street, King William Street, and Mark 
Lane to the place of business occupied 
by Mr. Alderman Faudel Phillips and his 
firm, where he received an address from 
the Ward of Farringdon Within ; thence 
by Fenchurch Street, Lime Street, 
Leadenhall Street, Cornhill, the Poultry, 
Cheapside, and Newgate Street, west- 
ward, stopping at Christ's Hospital for 
an address presented by the scholars ; 
further, by the Old Bailey to Ludgate 
Hill, and on through Fleet Street and 
Temple Bar to the Royal Law Courts 
in the Strand; whence, after the 
proceedings there the civic pomp went 
on to Charing Cross, Northumberland 
Avenue, and the Victoria Embankment, 
which it traversed in returning eastward 
to re-enter the City by Queen Victoria 
Street, and, passing up Queen Street and 
King Street, to come back to Guildhall. 
Gay decorations lent brilliance to the 
pageant at intervals throughout the 
route, nowhere more profusely than in 
the Ward of Farringdon Within, which 
has the Lord Mayor for its Alderman. 
Side-pavements, doorways, steps, rail- 


S1OnS. 


ings, balustrades, windows, balconies, 
and gave many thousands of 
spectators room to await the approach- 
ing show, which must have been seen 
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THE PROCESSION PASSING THROUGH OLD BAILEY, 






LONDON. 


by hundreds of thousands, and was pre- 
pared with mcr» than ordinary taste, 
skill, and liberality, comprising some 
novel and interesting devices. Of these 
may be noticed the triumphal six-horse 
Army car ‘‘ England and her Heroes,” 
with soldiers in the early and present 
uniforms of the Buffs, the Grenadiers, 
the Black Watch Highlanders, and the 
Bombay Infantry; the Navy Car, with 
sailors and admirals in the uniform of 
Nelson’s fleet; and two other military 
cars in which various regiments, with a 
mounted gun, were represented; the 
last of these collections exhibiting a 
modern Maxim-Nordenfeldt machine- 
gun; the car-horses. being led by men 
who had recently done the like service 
in the South Afriean and in the Egyp- 
tian campaign. An interesting contrast 
between past and present 
locomotion was afforded by the Old 
Times Coach, followed by a 
car. Twenty-seven military or similar 
bands accompanied the 
which, including moreover, as it did, 
the schoolboys of the naval and com- 
mercial marine training-ships, and of 
other institutions where drill is taught, 
besides many troops of firemen, metro- 
politan, suburban, and provincial, was 
conducted. with effective marching 
regularity. In the front escort were 
batteries of Royal Artillery, battalions 
of infantry, and Volunteers. The Lord 
Mayor, in his state chariot, with his 
chaplain, sword - bearer, and mace- 
bearer, had an escort of the Scots Greys. 
After the return of the Lord Mayor and 
Sheriffs, Aldermen and Common Coun- 
cilmen to Guildhall, there only re- 
mained the hospitable civic banquet of 
the evening, when Lord Salisbury made 
an important speech on foreign affairs. 


means of 
motor- 


procession, 
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PERSONAL. 
The Yorkshire hunting season has been sadly over- 
clouded at its outset by the death of Mr. George Lane-Fox, 
of Bramham 


Park, near 
° 

Leeds, w ho 

was fora 


lengthy 
period master 
of the Bram- 
ham Moor 
Foxhounds. 


Mr. Lane- 
Fox, who 
was just 


eighty years 
of age at the 
time of his 
death, was a 
well-known 
figure in 
sporting 
circles, both 
in town and 
country ; in- 
deed, until 
his health 
began to fail 
with advan- 
cing years, he rarely missed such Leadon fixtures as 
the meet of the Four-in-Hand Club in Hyde Park. 
In his own county he was quite a celebrity as a 
fine sportsman and a genial speaker at public assem- 
blages of -all kinds. At political gatherings he was 
welcomed by the partisans of principles most directly 
opposed to his own staunch Toryism, for he was as much 
respected as an opponent as he was esteemed as a friend. 
Fifty years ago he was Sheriff of Leitrim, and more 
recently held the same office for West Yorkshire, and was 
long a Justice of the Peace for the West Riding. He 
married a daughter of the late Mr. J. Stein, M.P. 

The Prince of Wales has always been attached— 
especially as a sportsman—-to Yorkshire. One of his 
early visits to it was made under the auspices of the late 
Archbishop Thomson, but his Royal Highness speedily 
exchanged Bishopsthorpe for the moors. He met the 
late Mr. George Lane-Fox in those early days, and the 
acquaintance was renewed from time to time in London. 
The inscription attached to the wreath sent by the Prince to 
the tomb of ‘‘ the last of the squires” represents the feel- 
ing of admiration with which -‘* the grand old squire” was 
regarded in and out of his own county. London was tho 
only capital he knew. Cardinal Newman long ago shut 
himself in his hotel in Paris; he would not go into the 
streets of a city desecrated by revolution. Mr. Lane-Fox, 
who did not approve of Cardinal Newman in any other 
respect, must have given him his sympathy in this. In 
fact, he refused ever to set foot in France ; and if he had 
a word to say in criticism of the Prince of Wales, it was 
because his Royal Highness confessed to feeling quite at 
home in Paris. 

There is considerable stir as to the alleged kidnapping 
of a priest, one Father Guyot, who came to England with 
the idea of entering the English Church. He was suddenly 
summoned back to Alsace, where he is said to be confined 
in a Trappist monastery, essentially a prisoner. As his 
supposed imprisonment does not prevent him from 
writing to his friends, and as there is no evidence as to the 
real condition of his mind, members of the Church of 
England would do well to treat the ‘‘ kidnapping” story 
with caution. 

There does not appear to be any truth in the rather 
wild statements about the supposed visit of Kaiser William 
to France during the stay of the Czar on French soil; but 
the story is still going strong in the Parisian papers, with 
an accumulating wealth of circumstantial detail. The Kaiser 
was at the Opéra, and was recognised by Nicholas II. ; he 
was also at Chalons, and saw the review of the Irench 
troops. Nay, is it not a fact that official circles at 
Potsdam did not know what had become of him for 
several days? All this springs, of course, from the popular 
belief that the Emperor William, like the Lritish infantry 
of old, will go anywhere and do anything. Le is reported, 
moreover, to have sent some singular telegrams to the 
Czar signed ‘‘ Willy.”” He was always great at telegrams. 
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Tur cate Mr. Georce Lane-Fox. 


Dr. Federico Errazuriz-y-Echaurren, recently elected 
President of the Republic of Chili, was born at Santiago 
in 1850. Ile 
studied for 
the law, and 
took his 
degreein 
1873, but 
having little 
taste for the 
legal profes- 

lon,and 
possessing 
larre estates, 
he devoted 
his attention 
principally to 
im prove- 
ments in 
agriculture. 
In 1876 he 
was elected 
deputy to 
Congress for 
the Depart- 
ment of Con- 
stitucion, 
and being 
r»-elected in 1879, continued to represent that Department 
until 1889, when he was chosen as Senator for the 
Province of Maule. Six years ago, when the conflict 
between the late President Dalmaceda and the Congress 
assumed alarming proportions, Senior Belisario Prats was 
summoned by the l’resident to organise 2 Ministry, and to 
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President of the Republic of Chili. 
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Sefior Federico Errazuriz was confided the difficult and 
ungrateful post of Minister of War. In this capacity he 
displayed remarkable tact and energy. 

In 1891 Seior Prats’ Ministry resigned, and when the 
revolution broke out soon afterwards, Sefor IT ederico 
Errazuriz at once declared himself on the side of the 
revolutionary party. When the contest ended in favour 
of Congress, he took the foremost part in proclaiming the 
necessity of a policy of ‘‘ forgetand forgive.” Lis election 
as President has proved popular with all classes of Chilians, 
and his watchword of ‘‘ Peace and Vrogress” is likely to 
meet with general respect. He is the second member of 
his family to be President of Chili, as his father held 
similar office from 1871 to 1875. 

The agitation in favour of Captain Dreyfus continues to 
grow. A pamphlet published at Brussels makes some 
statements which the French Government may have to 
meet. It is said that Captain Dreyfus was condemned on 
the strength of an incriminatory document in his hand- 
writing, but the experts were at variance about the 
writing of the document offering for sale certain State 
papers of which he had no cognisance. What authority 
the writer of the pamphlet may have it is impossible to say, 
but this is one of the cases in which a secret trial breeds 
endless conjectures and gives to the condemned all the 
advantage of uncertainty. Moreover, Captain Dreyfus 
owes not a little to the assumption in some journals that he 
may have been guilty because he is a Jew. 

The British officer captured by Turkish brigands has 
been released on the payment of £120. Considering that 
the original ransom demanded was £10,000, this bargain 
does great credit to the shrewdness of the local authorities, 
who have paid the money and pardoned the brigunds. At 
the same time, the transaction increases the suspicion that 
the authorities have closer relations with Captain Marriott's 
captors than is customary according to Western ideas of 
the administration of justice. We should like to know how 
much the local Pusha has received of that £120 by way of 
rebate. 

There was a suggestion in Lord Esher's speech at the 
Lord Mayor’s banquet that the Master of the Rolls is con- 
templating retirement. Lord Esher is now eighty-one years 
old. He has held his present office since 1883, but he was 
a Judge—and a good Judge too—as far back as 1868. The 
talk of Sir Richard Webster as his probable successor is 
reviving. 

Mr. II. M. Bompas, Q.C., who has been appointed 
County Court Judge for the Bradford district in succession 

to Judge 
Gates, who 


recently re- 
signed his 


office, is now 
sixty years 
of age, and 
has earned 
the reput- 
ation of 
being a very 
able lawyer. 
His picketing 
decision 
while tecor- 
der of Ply- 
mouth will 
be remem- 
bered, but 
not neces- 
sarily to his 
disfayour in 
the light of 
an active 
career, which 
has com- 
manded general respect. Mr. Bompas is a leading 
member of the Baptist community, and has on occasion 
taken the chair at gatherings of the ‘‘ Lawyers’ Prayer 
Union.” His father, well known as Serjeant 
Jompas, was always said to have been the original of 
Charles Dickens’s immortal Serjeant Buzfuz. 
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Does the Army appreciate its laureate? Perhaps Mr. 
Kipling himself could hardly say ; and hardly two officers, 
asked the question, have a like reply. Lord Wolseley 
might tell us, but there are reasons why it would hardly 
be fair to ask him. Lord Roberts, on different grounds, 
might hesitate to speak. For his praises of Mr. Kipling 
might be called ‘* log-rolling”’ by rude people, who would 
add, ‘‘ Bobs! you do advertise!” Whatever may be the 
attitude of English barrack-rooms towards the ‘‘ Barrack- 
Room Ballads,” that of Indian barrack-rooms is beyond 
doubt. Tommy Atkins in India is a Kiplingite, and he 
does not think his library complete until it has all that 
Mr. Kipling has published in book form. 


Mr. Poynter has been receiving the usual visits of con- 
gratulation from his brother Academicians. Placed in the 
presidential chair by a sufficiently decisive majority, he is 
not likely to have much trouble as a ruler. There have 
been two sensational Presidents in succession at Burlington 
House, sensational in their attainments and in the circum- 
stances attending their deaths. Now the turn has come for 
quiet times. If Mr. Poynter plays the part of a reformer 
at all, it will not be at the cost of the Forty. The outsider, 
if anyone, will feel the new hand, and be ‘‘disappoyntered,” 
as Punch used to say; for as a hanger, the new President 
is rather good at rejecting, and vacant wall-space is less 
of a desert in his eyes than is wall-space covered with 
doubtful works of art. 


Messrs. Macmillan have this week issued a work on 
the Buddhist Praying-Wheel; it includes material on 
‘*The Symbolism of the Wheel” and ‘Circular Move- 
ments in Custom and Religious Ritual.’”’ The author is 
Mr. William Simpson, a name that must be familiar to 
readers of V'he Iliustrated London News as one of our 
Special Artists. Much of the curious information in this 
book—which is also illustrated by the author—has been 
gathered by him in the many visits he has made to distant 
lands; particularly to the East, in the service of this paper. 
A more detailed notice of this work will shortly be given. 
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Mr. Thomas Graham Jackson, A.R.A., who has beon 
advanced to full Academical honours, is the son of Mr. 
Hugh Jack- 
son, and was 
born at 
Hampstead 
in 1835. He 
might havo 
been and 
probably was 
the fellow- 
pupil of the 
new Presi- 
dent at 
Brighton 
College. 
where both 
received part 
of their edu- 
cation. Mr. 
Jackson 
went to Ox- 
ford, and 
contered 
Wadham 
College, of 
which, after 
taking his 
degree, he became a 
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Fellow, devoting himself much 


to antiquarian research. The year in which he gra- 
duated in the classical schools was one of great 
men, for the Class Lists contained, among others, 


the names of Charles Bowen (afterwards Lord Bowen), 
Mr. Albert V. Dicey, Mr. D. Fearon, Professor I’. KE. 
Holland, and Dr. Percival, Bishop of Hereford. Mr. Jack- 
son, having completed his classical course, applied himself 
to architecture, studying in this country and abroad. 

After Mr. Jackson had learnt his profession he drifted 
back almost automatically to his old University, and there 
found ful! scope for his talents in the building of ‘‘ New” 
Oxford, which began about twenty years ago. His most 
important and in many ways his most successful work was 
that of the ‘‘New Schools” in the High Street, on the 
site of the old Angel Hotel, and the new buildings of 

salliol, Trinity, Brasenose, and Hertford Colleges, and for 
these he obtained in 1892 the well deserved distinction of 
an Associateship. More recently he has been engaged in 
restoring the spire of St. Mary’s, a delicate task, which has 
been carried out with due regard to the intention of the 


original architect. Mr. Jackson's only rival in theo 
building of -new Oxford is Mr. Basil Champneys, 
to whom the new quadrangle of New College, the 
Indian Institute, and Mansfield Colleges are due. ut 


Mr. Champney’s name is more closely associated with 
Cambridge. By a curious coincidence two important 
private buildings in Kensington—Mr. Athelstan Riley’s 
house and the Palace Hotel—almost facing one another, 
are respectively the work of Mr. Jackson and Mr. ( ‘hampneys, 
the former now a Royal Academician, while the latter's 
name has never been put forward for Associateship. Mr. 
Jackson married, in 1880, a daughter of Mr. William 
Lambarde, of Beechwood, Sevenoaks, a family connected 
with Kert for several centuries. 


Among the latest inventions calculated to accelerate the 
speed of pedestrians, and at the same time to afford a 
pleasant pastime and an invigorating exercise, is the road- 
skate — an ingenious contrivance manufactured by the 
Road -Skate Company, 271, Oxford Street, London, W. 
This skate, which is light and extremely comfortable 
when in use, consists of two miniature cycle - wheels 
with solid rubber tyres, an automatic brake, and an 
acme skeleton for a foot - rest. Proficiency is easily 
attained, and it is claimed that from twelve to sixteen 
miles an hour can be accomplished by any ordinary person, 
so there can be no doubt as to the ultimate popularity of 
the road-skate. 

The managers of the Holborn Restaurant have lately 
enlarged their already spacious premises, and opened a new 
crill-room, which is one of the most comfortable places of 
refreshment for the inner man now to be found in London. 
A new feature has been added in the form of a half-crown 
table d@’hoéte lunch. 


The Rev. Herbert Edward Ryle, D.D., who has recently 
been elected Vresident of Queen’s College, Cambridge, 
in succession 
to the late 
Dr. Cam- 
pion, has for 
some time 
been a well- 
known per- 
sonality in 
the Uni- 
versity as 
ILulsean 
Professor of 
Divinity. It 
is understood 
that his ap- 
pointment to 
the Presi- 
dency of 
Queen’s will 
not entail a 
change in the 
Professor- 
siip, which 
Dr. Rylo 
will continue 
to hold, 
with the full approval of the Fellows of Queen’s College. 
One of the reasons for this arrangement is the decrease 
in the finances of Queen's, which, in common with many 
other colleges both at Cambridge and at Oxford, has 
suffered severely from the agricultural depression of 
recent times, much of its property consisting in land 
which has sadly deterioruted in value. Dr, Ryle is a 
Vellow of King’s College, and one of her Majesty's honcrary 
chaplains, 
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HOME AND FOREIGN NEWS. 

Her Majesty the Queen left Balmoral for Windsor at the 
ond of this week, accompanied by Princess Henry of 
Battenberg and the royal children. ‘The Queen last week 
received the happy news of the birth of two more great- 
grandchildren; her granddaughter, Princess Frederick 
Charles of Hesse, youngest sister of the Emperor 
William IT., had given birth to twin boys at her home in 
Germany. 

The Prince of Wales, with the Princess of Wales and 
a family party at Sandringham, kept his birthday on 
Monday, Noy. 9, the Duke and Duchess of York, the 
Duke and Duchess of Fife, the Duke of Saxe-Coburg aid 
Gotha, Princess Louise, Marchioness of Lorne, Prince and 
Princess Charles of Denmark, being the chief guests 
belonging to the family, while the other visitors included 
Lord Salisbury, the Right Hon. A. J. Balfour, the Russian 
Ambassador, with his wife and daughter, and the 
Right Rev. Dr. Mandell Creighton, appointed Bishop 
of London. 


Fr. The Duke of Connaught has returned to England from 
Vienna, where he attended the wedding of the Duke and 
Duchess of Orleans. 


On Saturday at Guildhall the new Lord Mayor of 
London, Alderman Faudel Phillips, after breakfasting at 
the Mansion House with the retiring Lord Mayor, Sir 
Walter Wilkin, the Lady Mayoress, the Sheriffs, Aldermen, 
and officers of the Corporation, was formally installed in 
office, the Town Clerk and Chamberlain performing the 
customary acts upon this occasion. ‘The reception of the new 
Lord Mayor of London by Mr. Justice Hawkins and other 
Judges at the Royal Courts of Justice on Monday, with the 
usual City procession called ‘‘the Lord Mayor's Show ” and 
the civic banquet at Guildhall on Monday evening, were 
naturally regarded with more popular attention. 

An important Conference of members of the Church 
Convocation of the clergy and laity of the dioceses of 
Canterbury and York was held om two days last week at 
the Church House, Westinin- 
ster, the Archbishop of York 
presiding, to consider the terms 
which they would request for 
the intended Government 
measure of assistance to the 
Voluntary schools. The Arch- 
bishop - Designate of Canter- 
bury, the Right Rev. Dr. 
Temple, was the leading spokes- 
man, while Lord Cross, Lord 
Cranbrook, Lord Cranborne, Sir 
John Kennaway, and other lay- 
men joined in the discussions. 
Resolutions were passed, to be 
laid before her Majesty's Minis- 
ters by the two Archbishops. 


The East Bradford election, 
contested between Captain the 
Ilion. Ronald Greville, the Con- 
servative candidate, and Mr. 
Arthur Billson, solicitor, of 
Liverpool, candidate of the 
Liberal party, with Mr. Keir 
I[ardie as the ‘* Labour” work- 
ing-men’s representative, has 
resulted, by the polling on Tues- 
day, in the return of Captain 
Greville. 

Lord Balfour of Burleigh 
(Conservative), Secretary for 
Scotland, was elected on Satur- 
day Lord Rector of the Uni- 
versity of Edinburgh by the 





votes of the students, receiv- 
ing 990 votes against 771 
given to the Liberal party 


candidate, Mr. R. B. Haldane, Q.C., 


tonshire. 


Election of Mayors on Monday last in all the boroughs 
and cities of England and Wales returned 167 Conserv- 
atives, 26 Liberal Unionists, 113 Liberals, and 7 non- 
political. There were many re-elections; some for the 
third year. The Duke of Norfolk is re-elected Mayor of 
Sheffield, the Earl of Warwick is again Mayor of Warwick, 
Karl Dudley is Mayor of Dudley, the Marquis of Zetland 
is Mayor of Richmond Naeger Lord Wimborne Mayor 
of Poole, Lord Sandwich of Huntingdon, and Lord 
Llangattock of Monmbduth; the Marquis of Bute, who 
was Mayor of Cardiff, becomes Provost of Rothesay. 


M.P. for Hadding- 


The buildings in Golden Lane, Cripplegate, erected and 
endowed at a cost of £50,000, mainly provided by the City 
Parochial Charities Commissioners, for a free library and 
reading and concert-rooms, classes, or lectures, were opened 
by the Lord Mayor, with Mr. H_E. Felton, Chairman of the 
Governors of the ‘‘ Cripplegate Foundation,” Mr. J. Bryce, 
M.P., and others, including Mr. Passmore Edwards, who 
has just offered a gift of £10,000 to the parish of Islington 
for similat purposes, 


It was recently acknowledged that fifty-two separate 
local institutions, free libraries, schools, orphanages, and 
cottage hospitals in London and in the suburbs, and in 
different parts of England, have received large pecuniary 
aid, often the full cost of their buildings, from the personal 
munificence of Mr. Passmore Edwards, who, though he 
does not affect to ‘‘do good by stealth,” is the most 
unostentatious man in the world. 


A great fire, on Saturday night, on the Southwark bank 
of the Thames, near Blackfriars Bridge, destroyed most 
part of the buildings, with contents, of Messrs. Shand and 
Mason’s factory of fire-engines. Commander Wells, R.N., 
the new Chief Officer of the Metropolitan lire Brigade, turned 
out with large forces and engines, on land and afloat, to 
subdue the reckless foe of civilised communities; but this 
factory, with thirty or forty engines half-constructed or 
under repair, became for awhile the spoil of that natural 
enemy against whom it furnishes the best weapons that 
we yet possess, 


TUE 





the sea. 

Foreign affairs look somewhat more promising. The 
French Senate and Chamber of Deputies have reassembled, 
with complacent reading of the Czar’s letter to President 
laure, thanking fair ’rance, and admiring her * beautiful 
capital,” after his Imperial Majesty’s cordial welcome 
there. Her Government, acting through M. Hanotaux, has 
come forward, with apparent earnestness of purpose, in 
demanding of the Sultan nine precise measures of reform 
in the Turkish Empire, which the Sultan has formally 
conceded. These are the immediate release, in Constanti- 
nople and.in the provinces, of all the prisoners not charged 
with crimes, and that orders be given not to persecute any 
peaceful Armenians; the convocation of the Armenian 
Assembly to electa Patriarch ; the punishment or trial of 
Colonel Mazhar Bey for the murder of Father Salvator ; 
the dismissal of the Police Prefect of Constantinople, and 
Anis Pasha, Vali of Diarbekir, for their conduct in the 
recent outrages and massacres; special orders to all the 
Valis to prevent any fresh acts of violence; the ‘lurkish 
Government to bear the cost of repairing the ruined Roman 
Catholic convents in Asia Minur, and to distribute relief 
to some destitute populations suffering from the recent 
attacks of Mohammedan fanaticism and of Kurdish or 
Albanian rapacity. Moreover, the prompt execution of 
the organic reforms conceded last year to the six Armenian 
Vilayets, and their extension to the other provinces of the 
Turkish Empire, is demanded by France. 


If these stipulations be really carried into effect, with 
the alternatives put before the Sultan of a combined 
Irench and British naval demonstration at the Dardanelles, 
unopposed by Russia and the other Powers, French diplo- 
macy will claim a triumph; but it is difficult to see that 
any of them, except the last-mentioned, afford val’d 





PRESIDENT KRUGER ON HIS SEVENTY-FIRST BIRTHDAY, WITH TIJE MARBLE LIONS 


PRESENTED TO HIM BY MR. BARNEY BARNATO. 


From a Photograp' by Mr. Leo W einthal, Pretoria, 


security against the recurrence of the worst oppression of 
the Sultan’s Christian subjects when the pressure of foreign 
remonstrances shall have been relaxed. Apart from 
Constantinople, where the immediate presence and the 
personal rule of the Sultan, with an obedient garrison, 
render him directly answerable for the outrages com- 
mitted there, it is probable that a host of unpaid 
Turkish officials, and an unpaid army, hold many 
provincial districts at their mercy, allying themselves, 
for practices. of terrorism and extortion, with the 
lawless chiefs of plundering and slaughtering barbarian 
races, and that the Porte cannot stop their mal- 
practices without the financial means of paying them 
off. This necessity being well understood, there is 
now some talk of a scheme for enabling the Turkish 
Government to raise a big loan—at least fifty millions 
sterling, with a guarantee by all the European Powers 
to be expended in a thorough reform of its internal 
administration, with a permanent European official control, 
more or less resembling that exercised by English officials 
in Egypt. Such a project is evidently quite premature, 
and remote from the present councils of the Great Powers, 
whose diverse interests and pretensions are far from being 
reconciled to harmonious action for a common end. 


The effects of the American Presidential election—that is 
to say, the signal defeat of the Silver Currency or Semi- 
Repudiation Debtor Principle all over the United States— 
have been remarkably felt in stimulating financial and 
commercial credit, not only in that country, but in Euro- 
pean mercantile circles, notwithstanding the expectation 
of a Protectionist tariff from the ascendancy of Mr. 
McKinley’s party in the next Congress. From Wednesday 
to Saturday last week, the banking, stockholding, and 
trading classes of New York and all the large cities showed 
increasing business activity and renewed confidence, while 
there was a fresh demand for the staple commodities, wool, 
cotton, and iron, an advance of mining and building pro- 
jects, and a resumption of work in factories giving employ- 
ment to a hundred thousand hands; large orders were also 
given for goods from Europe, to be imported before the 
imposition of a higher tariff, and this had its influence 
upon manufacturers and merchants in Great Britain, 





ex-Minister to 
France, will be appointed American Ambassador to Great 
Britain when Mr. McKinley assumes office as President. 


An extraordinary general meeting of the British South 
Africa Company, held on Nov. 6 at the Cannon Street 
Hotel, the Duke of Abercorn in the chair, with the Duke 
of Fife, Earl Gifford, Sir Horace Farquhar, and the other 
present directors, resolved upon raising additional capital 
to the amount of one million sterling, by the issue of £2 
shares, a portion of these—namely, 300,000 shares, being 
assured by underwriters. This additional capital is required 
to ineet the expenses and losses caused by the Matabili and 
Mashona insurrection in ‘‘ Rhodesia,” not including any 
compensation which may be demanded for Dr. Jameson's 
inroad into the Transvaal. The Company’s capital account 
will henceforth stand at three and a half millions sterling. 


The latest news from South Africa reports a final 
interview and satisfactory settlement between the British 
Company’s Administrator, Earl Grey, accompanied by Mr. 
Cecil Rhodes, Mr. J. Colenbrander, Sir Charles Metcalf, 
and others, with all the leading Matabili Indunas or Chiefs 
lately in arms fighting against British rule in the Matoppo 
hill district. They agreed to submit and to dwell quietly 
at the places appointed for them. Some of these chiefs, 
named Gambo, Faku, Umjaan, Sekombo, Dhlisa, and 
‘* Somnambula ”’—not the heroine of the Italian romantic 
opera—were appointed tribal native magistrates, and were 
each presented with a horse and saddle to act under the 
white man’s government. There was a distribution of 
blankets, flour, and money to their families and people. 
Lord Grey and Mr. Rhodes have left Buluwayo for 
Salisbury, to arrange the final settlement of Mashonaland, 
where only a few scattered bands of insurgents now remain 
lurking among the rocks. 


The arrival in England, for a short visit, of General 
Sir Herbert Kitchener, the Sirdar of the Egyptian Army, 
brings fresh assurance of the 
advantageous position that has 
been gained by his recent cam- 
paign on the Upper Nile. 
‘The fertile and well-cultivated 
land about Dongola, where the 
native people are now settling 
again, rejoicing in their de- 
liverance from the Dervishes, 
is likely, after a year or two, 
to pay the expenses of its 
government. The new Egyptian 
frontier is very strong, with 
garrisons at Dongola, at Deb- 
beh, its most southerly point, 
at Merawi, and Korti. Between 
Wady Halfa and Dongola, along 
those parts of the Nile which 
are not navigable, there will be 
210 miles of railway, of which 
135 miles are already com- 
pleted. The river beyond Don. 
gola, as far as Merawi, 180 
miles, is patrolled by gun-boats. 
Above Merawi and Korti, there 
are cataracts for a hundred 
miles, with the desert on cach 
hand ; the Dervishes are at Abu 
Hamed and Berber. Sir Herbert 
Kitchener says that the presence 
of the Indian troops in the 
Eastern Soudan was a great 
advantage to his operations on 








the Nile. The Khedive is de- 
lighted with the behaviour of 
the Egyptian troops, whose dis- 
cipline was perfect, and who 
were most eager to fight, while 
their general health, except during the cholera, was better 
than when in barracks. The Egyptian army will next year 
be increased, and a further advance may then be made to 
Berber, and perhaps to Khartoum. If the Dervishes were 
driven from Omdurman they would probably retire to their 
own country. to Kordofan, Darfour, or the Bahr-el-Gazal, 
leaving the White Nile. 


The South Australian Government Bill for the restric- 
tion of the immigration of coloured races has b2en read a 
second time without division in the House of Assembly. 





PRESIDENT KRUGER’S BIRTHDAY. 
President Kruger’s seventy-first birthday, which was 
celebrated last month by many congratulations from far 
and near, found the veteran statesman more of a 
celebrity than any previous anniversary of his birth. It 
is curious to consider how little interest the average 
European took in African affairs generally or Trans- 
vaal politics in particular a year ago, and then to 
realise in retrospect what an absorbing centre of interest 
such matters have been for Englishmen, and even for other 
European nations, during a considerable portion of the 
twelve months that are now nearing their close. Mr. 
Kruger’s position remains unique in spite of recent 
changes in the Transvaal Administration. The Volksraad 
is becoming stronger as an expression of the popular 
will, and is therefore increasing its hold over the Presi- 
dential authority, but Mr. Kruger’s continuance in office 
for fifteen years has given him an influence in the 
Transvaal Government far exceeding alike his own formu- 
lated power and such power as any succeeding President is 
likely to possess. 

Our Illustration shows President Kruger sitting 
beside the two life-size lions, sculptured in marble, which 
were presented to him by Mr. Barney Barnato the other 
day as a birthday gift and a memento of the settlement oi 
the reform troubles of 1896. These lions have been placed 
in front of the Presidency, where they have attracted much 
admiration, 
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ARMENIAN REFUGEES NOW ENCAMPED ON THE HILL OF COLONUS, NEAR ATHENS, 
From a Sketch by the Rev. A. Bourchier, Chaplain of H.M.S. “ Hood,” 
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CHAPTER XVI. 
Goldsmith felt that the result of his interview with Mary 
was to render more mysterious than ever the question 
which he had hoped to solve. 

He wondered if he was more clumsy of apprehension 
than other men, as he had come away from her without 
learning her secret. -He was shrewd enough to know that 
the majority of men to whom he might give a detailed 
account of his interview with the girl—a detailed account 
of his observation of her upon the appearance of Captain 
Jackson, first at the Pantheon, then in the Green Room 
of Covent Garden — would have no trouble whatever in 
accounting for her behaviour upon both occasions. He 
could see the shrugs of the cynical, the head-shakings of 
those who professed to be vastly grieved. 

Ah, they did not know this one girl. They were ready 
to lump all womankind together and to suppose that it 
would be impossible for one woman to be swayed by other 
impulses than were common to womankind generally. 

But he knew this girl, and he felt that it was impossible 
to believe that she was otherwise than good. Nothing 
would force him to think anything of evil regarding her. 

‘‘She is not as others,” was the phrase that was in his 
mind—the thought that was in his heart. 

Ife did not pause to reflect upon the strangeness of the 
circumstance that when a man wishes to think the best of 
a woman he says she is not as other women are. 

He did not know enough of men and women to be 
aware of the fact that when a man makes up his mind that 
a woman is altogether different from other women, he loves 
that woman. 

Ile felt greatly grieved to think that he 
to search out the heart of her mystery; but the more he 
recalled of the incidents that had occurred upon the two 
occasions when that man Jackson had been in the same 
apartment as Mary Horneck, the more convinced he became 
that the killing of that man would tend to a happy solution 
of the question which was puzzling him. 

After giving this subject all his thought for the next 
day or two, he went to his friend Baretti, and presented him 
with tickets for one of the author’s nights for ‘‘ She Stoops 
to Conquer.” Baretti was a well-known personage in the 
best literary society in London, having consolidated his 
reputation by the publication of his English and Italian 
Dictionary. He had been Johnson’s friend since his first 
exile from Italy, and it was through his influence Baretti, 
on the formation of the Royal Academy, had been appointed 
Secretary for Foreign Correspondence. To Johnson also 
he owed the more remunerative appointment of. Italian 
tutor at the Thrales’. He had frequently dined with Gold- 
smith at his chambers. 

Baretti expressed himself grateful for the tickets, and 
complimented the author of the play upon his success. 

‘If one may measure the success of a play by the 
amount of envy it creates in the breasts of others, yours is 
a huge triumph,” said the Italian. 

“Yes,” said Goldsmith quickly, ‘that is just what I 
wish to have a word with you about. The fact is, Baretti, 
I am not so good a swordsman as I should be.” 

‘‘ What,” cried Baretti, smiling as he looked at the man 
before him, who had certainly not the physique of the 
ideal swordsman. ‘‘ What, do you mean to fight your 
detractors? Take my advice, my friend, let the pen be 
your weapon if such is your intention. If you are attacked 
with the pen you should reply with the eame weapon, and 
with it you may be pretty certain of victory.” 

‘Ah, yes; but there are cases—well, one never knows 
what may happen, and a man in my position should be 
prepared for any emergency. I can do a little sword play— 

enough to enable me to face a moderately good antagonist. 





had been unable - 


ILLUSTRATED BY A. FORESTIER. 


A pair of coxcombs insulted me a few days ago and T 
retorted in a way that I fancy might be thought effective 
by some people.” 

‘*How did you retort?” 


‘Well, I warned the passers-by that the pair were pick- 
pockets disguised as gentlemen.” 

“Bacchus! An effective retort! And then——” 

‘Then [ turned down a sido street and half drew my 














He took the “ Packet.’’ . 








. « He held it up to the light ; 








he even smiled, after a manner, as he read the thing. 
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sword ; but, after making a feint of following me, they gave 
themselves over toa bout of swearing and went on. What I 
wish is to be directed by you to any compatriot of yours 
who would give me lessons in fencing. Do you know of 
any first-rate master of the art in London?” 

The Italian could not avoid laughing,-Goldsmith spoke 
S9 seriously. 

‘** You would like to find a maestro who would be capable 
of turning you into a first-rate swordsman within the space 
of a week ?” 

** Nay, Sir, Iam not unreasonable : 
fortnight.” 

‘* Better make it five years.” 

* Five years hs 

‘** My dear friend, I pray of you not to make me your 
first victim if I express to you my opinion that you are not 
the sort of man who can be made a good swordsman. You 
were born, not made, a poet, and let me tell you that a man 
must be a born swordsman if he is to take a front place 
[Tam in the same situation as your- 


I would give hima 


among swordsmen. 
self: I am so short-sighted I could make no stand against 
an antagonist. No, Sir, I shall never kill a man.” 

He laughed as men laugh who do not understand what 
fate has in store for them. 

‘*T have made up my mind to have some lessons,” said 
Goldsmith, ‘‘and I know there are no better teachers than 
your countrymen, Baretti.” 

‘*Psha!” said Baretti. ‘‘ There are clever fencers in 
just as there are in England. But if you have made 
up your mind to have an Italian teacher, I shall find out 
one for you and send him to your chambers. If you are 
wise, however, you will stick to your pen, which you wield 
with such dexterity, and leave the more harmless weapon 


It ily, 


to others of coarser fibre than yourself.” 
‘* There are times when it is necessary for the most pacific 


Irishman—to show himself adroit 


of men—nay, even an 


with a sword,” said Goldsmith; ‘‘and so I shall be 
for ever grateful to you for your services towards 
this end.” 


He was about to walk away when a thought seemed to 
strike him. 

‘You will add to my debt to you if you allow this matter 
( further than ourselves. You can understand 
that I have no particular wish to place myself at the mercy 
of Dr. Johnson or Garrick,” said he. ‘I fancy I can see 
ick’s mimicry of a meeting between me and a fencing 


to go no 


Grarri 


‘T shall keep it a secret,” laughed Baretti; ‘* but mind, 
Sir, when you run your first man through the vitals you 
need not ask me to attend the Court as a witness as to 
your pacific character.” 

(When the two did appear in Court it was Goldsmith 
that had been called as a witness on behalf of Baretti, who 
stood in the dock charged with the murder of a man.) 

He felt very much better after leaving Baretti. He 
felt that he had taken at least one step on behalf of Mary 
Horneck. Ile knew his own nature so imperfectly that he 
thought if he were to engage in a duel with Captain 
Jackson and disarm him he would not hesitate to run him 
through a vital part. 

He returned to his chambers and found awaiting him a 
number of papers containing some flattering notices of his 
comedy, and lampoons upon Colman for his persistent ill- 
treatment of the play. In fact, the topic of the town was 
Colman’s want of judgment in regard to this matter, and 
so strongly did the critics and the lampooners, malicious as 
well as genial, express themselves, that the manager found 
life in London unbearable. He posted off to Bath, but 
only to find that his tormentors had taken good care that 
his reputation should precede him thither. His chastise- 
ment with whips in London was mild in comparison with 
his chastisement with scorpions at Bath; and now Gold- 
smith found waiting for him a letter from the unfor- 
tunate man imploring the poet to intercede for him, and 
get the lampooners to refrain from molesting him further. 

If Goldsmith had been in a mood to appreciate a 
triumph he would have enjoyed reading this letter from 
the man who had given him so many months of pain. He 
was not, however, in such a mood. He looked for his 
triumph in another direction. 

After dressing he went to the Mitre for dinner, and 
found in the tavern several of his friends. Cradock had 
run up from the country, and with him was Whitefoord 
and Richard Burke. 

Ife was rather chilled at his reception by the party. 
[hey were all clearly ill at ease in his presence for some 
reason of which he was unaware; and when he began to 
talk of the criticisms which his play had received, the 
uneasiness of his friends became more apparent. 

He could stand this unaccountable behaviour no longer, 
and inquired what was the reason of their treating him so 
coldly. 

‘‘ You were talking about me just before I entered,” 
‘* T always know on entering a room if my friends 
have been. talking about me. Now, may I ask what this 
admirable party were saying regarding me? ‘Tell it to me 
in your own way. I don’t charge you to be frank with 
Frankness I hold to be an excellent cloak for one’s 
as simply as you 


said he: 


me. 
real opinion. Tell me all that you can tell 
can—without prejudice to your own reputation for oratory, 
Richard. What is the matter, Sir?” 

Richard Burke usually was the merriest of the company, 
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and the most fluent. But now he looked down, and the 
tone was far from persuasive in which he said— 

** You may trust—whatever may be spoken, or written, 
about you, Goldsmith—we are your unalterable friends.” 

‘*Psha, Sir!” cried Goldsmith, ‘‘don’t I know that 
already ? Were you not all my friends in my day of 
adversity, and do you expect me suddenly to overthrow all 
my ideas of friendship by assuming that now that I have 
bettered my position in the world my friends will be less 
friendly ?” 

‘** Goldsmith,” said Steevens, ‘‘we received a copy of 
the London Packet half an hour before you entered. We 
were discussing the most infamous attack that has ever 
been made upon a distinguished man of letters which it 
contains.” 

‘** At the risk of being thought a conceited puppy, Sir, 
I suppose I may assume that the distinguished man of 
letters which the article refers to is none other than myself,” 
said Goldsmith. 

‘**It is a foul and scurrilous slander upon you, Sir,” 
said Steevens. ‘It is the most contemptible thing ever 
penned by that scoundrel Kenrick.” 

** Do not annoy yourselves on my account, gentlemen,” 
said Goldsmith. ‘* You know how little I think of any- 
thing that Kenrick may write of me. Once I made him 
eat his words, and the fit of indigestion that that operation 
caused him is still manifest in all he writes about me. 
I tell you that it is out of the power of that cur to cause 
me any inconvenience. Where is the Packet ?” 

‘* There is no gain in reading such contemptible stuff,” 
said Cradock. ‘‘Take my advice, Goldsmith, do not seek 
to become aware of the precise nature of that scoundrel’s 
slanders.” 

‘* Nay, to shirk them would be to suggest that they 
have the power to sting me,” replied Goldsmith. ‘ And 
so, Sir, let me have the Packet, and you shall see me read 
the article without blenching. I tell you, Mr. Cradock, 
no man of letters is deserving of an eulogy who is scared 
by a detraction.” 

‘*Nay, Goldsmith, but one does not examine under a 
magnifying glass the garbage that a creature of the kennel 
flings at one,” said Steevens. 

‘** Come, Sirs, I insist,” cried Goldsmith. ‘*‘ Why do I 
waste time with you?” he added, turning round and going 
to the door of the room. ‘‘I waste time here when I can 
read the Packet in the bar.” 

** Hold, Sir,” said Burke. ‘‘ Hereis thething. Ifyou 
will read it, you would do well to read it where you will 
find a dozen hands stretched forth to you in affection and 
sympathy. Oliver Goldsmith, this is the paper and here 
are our hands. We look on you as the greatest of English 
writers—the truest of English poets—the best of English- 
men.” 

**You overwhelm me, Sir. 
matter if Kenrick flings himself upon me ? 

He took the Packet. It opened automatically where an 
imaginary letter to himself signed ‘‘ Tom Tickle,” 

He held it up to the light; a smile was at first on his 
features; he had nerved himself to the ordeal. His friends 
not find that he shrunk from it —he even 
smiled, after a manner, as he read the thing; but 
suddenly his jaw fell, his face became pale. In another 
second he had crushed the paper between his hands. He 
crushed it and tore it, and then flung it on the floor and 
Ile walked to and froin the room with 
he removed his 


After this, what does it 


” 


appeared. 


would 


trampled on it. 
bent head. Then he did a strange thing: 
sword and placed it in a corner, as if he were going to 
dine, and, without a word to any of his friends, left the 
room, carrying with him his cane only. 


CHAPTER XVII. 
Kenrick’s article in the London Pucket remains to this day 
as the vilest example of scurrility published under the 
All the venom that can be engendered 
It con- 


form of criticism. 
by envy and malice appears in every line of it. 
tuins no suggestion of literary criticism; it contains no 
clever phrase. It is the shriek of a vulgar wretch dom- 
inated by the demon of jealousy. The note of the 
Gadarene herd sounds through it, strident and. strenuous. 
It exists as the worst outcome of the period when every 
garret scribbler emulated ‘‘ Junius,” both as regards style 
and method, but oniy succeeded in producing the shriek of 
a wild-cat, instead of the thunder of the unknown master 
of vituperation. 

Goldsmith read the first part of the scurrility without 
feeling hurt; but when he came to that vile passage 
‘* For hours the great Goldsmith will stand arranging his 
grotesque orang-outang figure in a pier-glass. Was 
but the lovely H k as much enamoured, you would not 
sigh, my gentle swain ’’—his hands tore the paper in fury. 

He had received abuse in the past without being 
affected by it. He did not know much about natural 
history, but he knew enough to make him aware of the 
fact that the skunk tribe cannot change their nature. Ie 
did not mind any attack that might be made upon himself, 
but to have the name that he most cherished cf all names 
associated with his in an insult that seemed to him diabol- 
ical in the manner of its delivery, was more than he could 
bear. Ile felt as if a foul creature had crept behind him 
and had struck from thence the one who had been kindest 


to him of all the people in the world, 
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There was the horrible thing printed for all eyes in the 
town to read. There was the thing that had in a moment 
raised a barrier between him and the girl who was all in all 
to him. How could he look Mary Lorneck in the face 
again ? How could he ever meet any member of the family 
to whom he had been the means of causing so much pain 
as the Hornecks would undoubtedly feel when they read 
that vile thing? He felt that he himself was to blame for 
the appearance of that insult upon the girl. He felt that 
if the attack had not been made upon him she would cer- 
tainly have escaped. Yes, that blow had been struck by a 
hand that stretched over him to her. 

His first impulse had sent his hand to his sword. He 
had shown himself upon several occasions to be a brave 
man; but instead of drawing his sword he had taken it off 
and had placed it out of the reach of his hands. 

And this was the man who a few hours earlier in the 
day had been assuming that if a certain man were in his 
power he would not shrink from running him through the 
body with his sword. 

On leaving the Mitre he did not seek anyone with 
whom he might take counsel as to what course it would be 
wise for him to pursue. He knew that he had adopted a 
wise course when he had placed his sword in a corner; he 
felt he did not require any further counsel. His mind was 
made upas to what he should do, and all that he now 
feared was that some circumstance might prevent his 
realising his intention. 

He grasped his cane firmly, and walked excitedly to the 
shop of Evans, the publisher of the London Packet. Ue 
arrived almost breathless at the place—it was in Little 
Queen Street—and entered the shop demanding to see Ken. 
rick, who, he knew, was employed on the premises. Evans, 
the publisher, being in a room the door of which was open, 
and hearing a stranger’s voice speaking in a high tone, 
came out to the shop. Goldsmith met him, asking to see 
Kenrick ; and Evans denied that he was in the house. 

**T require you to tell me if Kenrick is the writer of 
that article upon me which appeared in the Pac’et of to-day. 
My name is Goldsmith!” said the visitor. 

The shopkeeper smiled. 

‘* Does anything appear about you in the 
he said, over-emphasising the tone of complete ignorance 


achet, Sir?” 


and inquiry. 

‘* You are the publisher of the foul thing, you rascal!” 
cried Goldsmith, stung by the supercilious smile of the 
man; ‘‘ youare the publisher of this gross outrage upon 
an innocent lady, and, as the ruffian who wrote it struck at 
her through me, so I strike at him through you.” 

He rushed at the man, seized him by the throat, and 
struck at him with his cane. The bookseller shouted for help 
while he struggled with his opponent, and Kenrick himself, 
who had been within the shelter of a small wooden par- 
titioned office from the moment of Goldsmith’s entrance, 
and had, consequently, overheard every word of the 
recrimination and all the noise of the scuffle that followed, 
ran to the help of his paymaster. It was quite in keeping 
with his cowardly nature to hold back from the cane of 
I-vans’s assailant. He did so, and, looking round for a 
missile to fling at Goldsmith, he caught up a heavy lamp 
that stood on a table and hurled it at his enemy’s head. 
Missing this mark, however, it struck Evans on the chest 
and knocked him down, Goldsmith falling over him. This 
Kenrick perceived to be his chance. He lifted one of the 
small shop-chairs and rushed forward to brain the man 
whom he had libelled ; but, before he could carry out his 
purpose, a man ran into the shop from the street, and, 
flinging him and the chair into a corner, caught Goldsmith, 
who had risen, by the shoulder and hurried him into a 
hackney-coach, which drove away. 

The man was Captain Higgins. When Goldsmith 
had failed to return to the room in the Mitre where he 
had left his sword, his friends became uneasy regarding 
him, and Higgins, suspecting his purpose in leaving the 
tavern, had hastened to Evans’s, hoping to be in time to 
prevent the assault which he felt certain Goldsmith intended 
to commit upon the person of Kenrick. 

He ordered the coachman to drive to the Temple, and 
took advantage of the occasion to lecture the excited man 
upon the impropriety of his conduct. A lecture on the 
disgrace attached to a public fight, when delivered in a 
broad Irish brogue, can rarely be effective, and Captain 
Higgins’s counsel of peace only called for Goldsmith's 
ridicule. 

** Don’t tell me what I ought to have done or what I 
ought to have abstained from doing,” cried the still breath- 
less man. ‘‘I did what my manhood prompted me to do, 
and that is just what you would have done yourself, my 
friend. God knows I didn’t mean to harm Evans—it was 
that reptile Kenrick whom I meant to flail; but when 
Evans undertook to shelter him, what was left to me, I 
ask you, Sir?” 

‘* You were a fool, Oliver,” said his countryman; ‘ you 
made a great mistake. Can’t you see that you should 
never go about such things single-handed? You should 
have brought with you a full-sized friend who would not 
hesitate to use his fists in the interests of fair play. Why 
the devil, Sir, didn’t you give me a hint of what was on 
your mind when you left the tavern ?” 

‘‘ Because I didn’t know myself what was on my 
mind,” replied Goldsmith. ‘And, besides,” he added, 
“I’m not the man to carry bruisers about with me to 
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engage in my quarrels. I don’t regret what I have done 
I have taught the reptiles a lesson, even though I 
Kenrick won't attack me again so long 


to-day. 
have to pay for it. 
as I am alive.” 

He was right. It was when he was lying in his coffin, 
yet unburied, that Kenrick made his next attack upon him 
in that scurrility of phrase of which he was a master. 

When this curious exponent of the advantages of peace 
had left him at Brick Court, and his few incidental bruises 
were attended to by John Eyles, poor Oliver’s despondency 
returned to him. He did not feel very like one who 
has got the better of another in a quarrel, though he knew 
that he had done all that he said he had done: he had 
taught his enemies a lesson. 

But then he began to think about Mary Horneck, who 
had been so grossly insulted simply because of her kind- 
ness to him. Tle felt that if she had been less gracious to 


him—if she had treated him as Mrs. Thrale, for example, 
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it might be in his power to dispel. He and he only 
had seen Captain Jackson speaking to her in the Green 
Room at Covent Garden, and he only had good reason to 
believe that her sorrow had originated with that man. 
Under these circumstances he asked himself if he was 
justified in leaving her to fight her battle alone? She had 
not asked him to be her champion, and he felt that if 
she had done so, it was a very poor champion that he 
would have mude; but still he knew more of her grief than 
anyone else, and he believed he might be able to help her. 

He tore up the letter which he had written to her. 

‘‘T will not leave her,” he cried. ‘‘ Whatever may 
happen—whatever blame people who do not understand 
may say I have earned, I will not leave her until she has 
been freed from whatever distress she is in.” 

He had scarcely seated himself when 
announced Captain Horneck. 

For an instant Goldsmith was in trepidation. 


his servant 


Mary 
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making an effort to speak, but the words never came. 
Suddenly he caught Captain Horneck’s hand in both of his 
own, and held it for a moment; but then, quite overcome, 
he dropped it, and burying his face in his hands he burst 
into tears. 

Horneck watched him for some time, and was himself 
almost equally affected. 

‘*Come, come, old friend,” he said at last, placing his 
hand affectionately on Goldsmith’s shoulder. ‘ Come, 
come; this will not do. There is nothing to be so con- 
cerned about. What, man! are you so little aware of 
your own position in the world as to fancy that the 
Horneck family regard your friendship for them otherwise 
than an honour? Good heavens, Dr. Goldsmith, don’t 
you perceive that we are making a bold bid for immortality 
through our names being associated with yours? Who in 
a hundred years—in fifty years—would know anything of 
the Horneck family if it were not for their association 














Before he could carry out his purpose, a man van into the shop from the street, and, flinging him ani the chair in a corner, caught Goldsmith by the shoulder. 


had been accustomed to treat him—regarding him and his 
defects merely as excuses for displaying her own wit, she 
would have escaped all mention by Kenrick. Yes, he still 
felt that he was the cause of her being insulted, and he 
would never forgive himself for it. 

But what did it matter whether he forgave himself or 
not? It was the forgiveness of Mary Horneck and her 
friends that he had good reason to think about. 

The longer he considered this point the more convinced 
he became that he had forfeited for ever the friendship 
which he had enjoyed for several years, and which had 
been a dear consolation to him in his hours of despondency. 
A barrier had been raised between himself and the 
Hornecks that could not be surmounted. 

He sat down at his desk and wrote a letter to Mary, 
asking her forgiveness for the insult for which he said he 
felt himself to be responsible. He could not, he added, 
expect that in the future it would be allowed to him to 
remain on the same terms of intimacy with her and her 
family as had been permitted to him in the past. 

Suddenly he recollected the unknown trouble which had 
been upon the girl when he had last seen her. She was 


not yet freo from that secret sorrow which he had hoped 


Horneck’s brother had no reason to visit him except as he 
himself had visited Evans and Kenrick. But with the 
sound of Captain Horneck’s voice his trepidation passed 
away. 

‘* Ha, my little hero!” Horneck cried before he had 
quite crossed the threshold. ‘* What is this that is the talk 
of the town ? Good Lord! what are things coming to when 
the men of letters have taken to beating the booksellers ? ” 

**You have heard of it?” said Oliver. ‘‘ You have 
heard of the quarrel, but you cannot have heard of the 
reason for it!” 

‘* What, there is something behind the London Packet 
after all?” cried Captain Horneck. 

‘* Something behind it—something behind that slander — 
the mention of your sister’s name, Sir? What should be 
behind it, Sir ?” 

‘*My dear old Nolly, do you fancy that the friendship 
which exists between my family and you is too weak to 
withstand such a strain as this—a strain put upon it by a 
vulgar scoundrel, whose malice so far as you are concerned 
is as well known as his envy of your success ?” 

Goldsmith stared at him for some moments and then 
at the hand which he was holding out. He seemed to be 





with you? The name of Oliver Goldsmith will live so long 
as there is life in English letters, and when your name is 
spoken the name of your friends the Hornecks will not be 
forgotten.” 

He tried to comfort his unhappy friend, but though he 
remained at his chambers for half an hour, he got no word 
from Oliver Goldsmith. 


CHAPTER XVIII. 

The next day the news of the prompt and vigorous action 
taken by Goldsmith in respect of the scurrility of Kenrick 
had spread round the literary circle of which Johnson was 
the centre, and the general feeling was one of regret that 
Kenrick had not received the beating instead of Evans. 
Of course, Johnson, who had threatened two writers with 
an oak stick, shook his head—and his body as well—in 
grave disapproval of Goldsmith’s use of his cane; but 
Reynolds, Garrick, and the two Burkes were of the opinion 
that a cane had never been more appropriately used. 

What Colman’s attitude was in regard to the man who 
had put thousands of pounds into his pocket may be 
gathered from the fact that, shortly afterwards, he accepted 
and produced a play of Kenrick’s at his theatre, which was 
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more decisively damned than any play ever produced under 
Colman’s management. 

Of course, the act of an author in resenting the 
seurrility of a man who had delivered his stab under the 
cloak of criticism, called for a howl of indignation from 
the scores of hacks who existed at that period—some in the 
pay of the Government, others of the Opposition—solely 
by stabbing men of reputation ; for the literary cut-throat, 
in the person of the professional libeller-critic, and ‘the 
literary cutpurse, in the form of the professional black- 
mailer, followed as well as preceded Junius. 

The howl went up that the liberty of the Press was in 
danger, and the public, who took then, as they do now, 
but the most languid interest in the quarrels of literature, 
were forced to become the unwilling audience. When, 
however, Goldsmith published his letter in the Daily 
Advertiser—surely the manliest manifesto ever printed— 
the howls became attenuated, and shortly afterwards died 
away. It was admitted, even by Dr. Johnson—and so 
emphatically, too, that his biographer could not avoid 
recording his judgment—that Goldsmith had increased his 
reputation by the incident. 

(Boswell paid Goldsmith the highest compliment in his 
power on account of this letter, for he fancied that it had 
been written by Johnson, and received another rebuke 
from the latter to gloat over.) 

For some days Goldsmith had many visitors at his 
chambers, including Baretti, who remarked that he took it 
for granted that he need not now search for the fencing- 
master, as his quarrel was over. Goldsmith allowed him 
to go away under the impression that he had foreseen the 
quarrel when he had consulted him regarded the fencing- 
master, 

But at the end of a week, when Evans had been con- 
ciliated by the friends of his assailant, Goldsmith, on 
returning to his chambers one afternoon, found Johnson 
gravely awaiting his arrival. His hearty welcome was not 
responded to quite so heartily by his visitor. 

‘*Dr. Goldsmith,” said Johnson, after he had made 
some of those grotesque movements with which his judicial 
utterances were invariably accompanied—* Dr. Goldsmith, 
we have been friends for a good many years, Sir.” 

** That fact constitutes one of my pleasantest reflections, 
Sir.” said Goldsmith. He spoke with some measure of 
hesitancy, for he had a feeling that his friend had come to 
him with a reproof. He had expected him to come rather 
sooner. 

‘If our friendship was not such as it is, I would not 
have come to you to-day, Sir, to tell you that you have 
been a fool,”’ said Johnson, 

**Yes, Sir,” said Goldsmith, “ you were right in 
assuming that you could say nothing to me that would 
offend me; I know that I have been a fool—at many 
times—in many ways.” 

‘I suspected that you were a fool before I set out to 
come hither, Sir, and since I entered this room I have con- 
vinced myself of the accuracy of my suspicion.” 

‘Tf a man suspects that I am a fool before seeing me, 
Sir, what will he do after having seen me?” said Gold- 
smith. 

‘* Dr. Goldsmith,” resumed Johnson, ‘‘it was, believe 
me, Sir, a great pain to me to find, as [ did in this room— 
on that desk—such evidence of your folly as left no doubt 
on my mind in this matter.” 

‘*What do you mean, Sir? My folly—evidence—on 
that desk ? Ah, I know now what you mean. Yes, poor 
Filby’s bill for my last coats and I suppose for a few others 
that have long ago been worn threadbare. Alas, Sir, who 
could resist Filby’s flatteries ?” 

‘* Sir,” said Johnson, ‘‘ you gave me permission several 
years ago to read any manuscript of yours in prose or verse 
at which you were engaged.” 

‘And the result of your so honouring me, Dr. Johnson, 
has invariably been advantageous to my work. What, Sir, 

have I ever failed in respect for your criticisms?’ Haye I 
ever failed to make a change that you suggested *” 

‘** It was in consideration of that permission, Dr. Gold- 
smith, that while waiting for you here to-day, I read 
several pages in your handwriting,” said Johnson sternly. 

Goldsmith glanced at his desk. 

‘T forget now what work was last under my hand,” 
sail he; ‘** but whatever it was, Sir-——” 

‘*T have it here, Sir,” said Johnson, and Goldsmith 
for the first time noticed that he held in one of his hands a 
roll of manuscript. Johnson laid it solemnly on the table, 
and in a moment Goldsmith perceived that it consisted of a 
number of the poems which he had written to the Jessamy 

sri le, but which he had not dared to send to her. He had 
had them before him on the desk that day while he asked 
himself what would be the result of sending them to her. 

He was considerably disturbed when he discovered what 
it was that his friend had been reading in his absence, and 
his attempt to treat the matter lightly only made his con- 
fusion appear the greater. 

** Oh, those verses, Sir,” he stammered; ‘ they are poor 
things. You will, I fear, find them too obviously defective 
to merit criticism; they resemble my oldest coat, Sir, 
which I designed to have repaired for my man, but Filby 

returned it with the remark that it was not worth the cost 
of repairing. If you were to become a critic of those 
M4 ” 
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“They are trifles, Goldsmith, for they represent the 
trifling of a man of determination with his own future— 
with his own happiness and the happiness of others.” 

‘*T protest, Sir, I scarcely understand——” 

‘* Your confusion, Sir, shows that you do understand.” 

“ Nay, Sir, you do not suppose that the lines which a 
poet writes in the character of a lover should be accepted 
as damning evidence that his own heart speaks.” 

‘Goldsmith, I am not the man to be deceived by any 
literary work that may come under my notice. I have 
read those verses of yours: Sir, your heart throbs in every 
line.” 

‘Nay, Sir, you would make me believe that my poor 
attempts to realise the feelings of one who has experienced 
the tender passion are more happy than I fancied.” 

‘‘ Sir, this dissimulation is unworthy of you.” 

‘Sir, I protest that I—that is—— No, I shall protest 
nothing. You have spoken the truth, Sir; any dissimula- 
tion is unworthy of me. I wrote those verses out of my 
own heart—God knows if they are the first that came from 
my heart—I own it, Sir. Why should I be ashamed to 
own it?” 

‘‘ My poor friend, you have been Fortune's plaything 
all your life; but I did not think that she was reserving 
such a blow as this for you.” 

‘A blow, Sir? Nay, I cannot regard as a blow that 
which has been the sweetest—the only consolation of a 
life that has known but few consolations.” 

‘Sir, this will not do. A man has the right to make 
himself as miserable as he pleases, but he has no right 
to make others miserable. Dr. Goldsmith, you have ill- 
repaid the friendship which Miss Horneck and her family 
have extended to you.” 

‘‘T have done nothing for which my conscience re- 
proaches me, Dr. Johnson. What, Sir, if I have ventured 
to love that lady whose name had better remain unspoken 
by either of us—what if I do love her? Where is the 
indignity that I do either to her or to the sentiment of 
friendship? Does one offer an indignity to friendship by 
loving ?” 

‘* My poor friend, you are laying up a future of misery 
for yourself—yes, and for her too; for she has a kind 
heart, and if she should come to know—and, indeed, I 
think she must—that she has been the cause, even though 
the unwilling cause, of suffering on the part of another, 
she will not be free from unhappiness.” 

‘*She need not know, she need not know. I have been 
a bearer of burdens all my life. I will assume without 
repining this new burden.” 

‘** Nay, Sir, if I know your character—and I believe I 
have known it for some years—you will cast that burden 
away from you. Life, my dear friend, you and I have 
found to be not a meadow wherein to sport, but a battle- 
field. We have been in the struggle, you and I, and we 
have not come out of it unscathed. Come, Sir, face boldly 
this new enemy, and put it to flight before it prove your 
ruin,” 

“Enemy, you call it, Sir? You call that which gives 
everything there is of beauty—everytHfing there is of 
sweetness—in the life of man—you call it our enemy ?” 

**T call it your enemy, Goldsmith.” 

‘«Why mine only ? What is there about me that makes 
me different from other men ? Why shoulda poet be looked 
upon as one who is shut out for evermore from all the ten- 
derness, all the grace of life, when he has proved to the world 
that he is the most capable of all mankind of appreciat- 
ing tenderness and grace ? What trick of Nature is this ? 
What paradox for men to vex their souls over? Is the 
poet to stand aloof from men, evermore looking on happi- 
ness through another man’s eyes? If you answer ‘yes,’ 
then I say that men who are not poets should go down on 
their knees and thank Heaven that they are not poets. 
Happy it is for mankind that Heaven has laid on few men 
the curse of being poets. For myself, I feel that I would 
rather be a man for an hour than a poet for all time.” 

‘*Come, Sir, let us not waste our time railing against 
Heaven. Let us look at this matter as it stands at present. 
You have been unfortunate enough to conceive a passion 
for a lady whose family could never be brought to think of 
you seriously as a lover. You have been foolish enough to 
regard their kindness to you—their acceptance of you as a 
friend—as encouragement in your mad aspirations.” 

‘** You have no right to speak so authoritatively, Sir.” 

‘*T have the right as your oldest friend, Goldsmith ; 
and you know I speak only what is true. Does your own 
conscience, your own intelligefice, Sir, not tell you that 
the lady's family would regard her acceptance of you as a 
lover in the light of the greatest misfortune possible to 
happen to her’ Answer me that question, Sir?” 

But Goldsmith made no attempt to speak. He only 
buried his face in his hands, resting his elbows on the table 
at which he sat. 

‘‘You cannot deny what you know to be a fact, Sir,” 
resumed Johnson. ‘‘I will not humiliate you by suggesting 
that the young lady herself would only be moved to 
laughter were you to make serious advances to her; but 
I ask you if you think her family would not regard such 
an attitude on your side as ridiculous—nay, worse—a gross 
affront?” 

Still Goldsmith remained silent, and after a short pause 
his visitor resumed his discourse. 


‘‘ The question that remains for you to answer is this, 

Sir: Are you desirous of humiliating yourself in the eyes 
of your best friends, and of forfeiting their friendship for 
you, by persisting in your infatuation ?” 

Goldsmith started up. 

‘Say no more, Sir; for God's sake, say no more,” he 
cried almost piteously. ‘Am I, do you fancy, as great 
a fool as Pope, who did not hesitate to declare himself to 
Lady Mary? Sir, I have done nothing that the most 
honourable of men would shrink from doing. ‘There are 
the verses which I wrote—I could not help writing them— 
but she does not know that they were ever written. 
Dr. Johnson, she shall never hear it from me. My his- 
tory, Sir, shall be that of the hopeless lover—a blank—a 
blank.” 

‘* My poor friend,” said Johnson after a pause—he had 
laid his hand upon the shoulder of his friend as he seated 
himself once more at the table—‘t My poor friend, Provi- 
dence puts into our hands many cups which are bitter to 
the taste, but cannot be turned away from. You and I 
have drunk of bitter cups before now, and perhaps we may 
have to drink of others before we die. To be a man is to 
suffer; to be a poet means to have double the capacity of 
men to suffer. You have shown yourself before now worthy 
of the admiration of all good men by the way you have 
faced life, by your independence of the patronage of the 
great. You dedicated ‘ The Traveller’ to your brother and 
your last comedy to me. You did not hesnate to turn away 
from your door the man who came to offer you money for 
the prostitution of the talents which God has given you. 
Dr. Goldsmith, you have my respect—you have the respect 
of every good man. I came to you to-day that you may dis- 
appoint those of your detractors who are waiting for you to 
be guilty of an act that would give them an opportunity of 
pointing a finger of malice at you. We have disappointed 
them, Sir. You will not do anything but that which will 
reflect honour upon yourself and show all those who are 
your friends that their friendship for you is well founded. 
I am assured that I can trust you, Sir.” 

Goldsmith took the hand that he offered, but said no 


word, 
To be continued.) 





ECCLESIASTICAL NOTES. 

The appointment of Mr. Carr Glyn to Peterborough adds 
another name to the list of prelates who are understood to 
be teetotalers. Of course, the Archbishop-Designate is 
the most conspicuous figure among them, and the Church 
of England Temperance Society will lose a good deal by the 
preferment, which will no longer permit him to give the 
close attention to its affairs which he has done. This is 
the more unfortunate for the Society because it has before 
it questions which require to be handled with care. A less 
determined character in the chair may result in divergencies 
of opinion growing where they might have been smoothed 
away. 


The Joint Conference on Education had an interest of 
its own quite apart from the subject discussed, for it cannot 
but be regarded as a tentative move towards a great 
Synod of the Church. It seems now to be forgotten that 
but for the action of the Lower House of Canterbury 
Convocation it would practically have had this character ; 
for the proposal of the Bishops was that the Convocations 
should meet as Convocations. It was only in deference to 
objections from the Canterbury Lower House that the 
Conference became merely a gathering of members in their 
individual capacity and not of the Houses as Houses. 
Many prominent Churchmen in the North deeply resented 
the change. 


We shall soon know more definitely what is to be done 
(or attempted) about Church Reform legislation next 
session. The Archbishop. Designate is in general sympathy 
with the programme of the late Archbishop Benson, but he 
is perhaps likely to take a more independent line towards 
the Church Parliamentary Committee. In particular, he 
has made it known that he will remain opposed to legisla- 
tion which would remove aged or weakly clergymen from 
their benefices until something has been done to deal more 
adequately with the financial side of such retirements. Ile 
is, however, ‘*sound” on the necessity of dealing with 
scandals arising from the sale of advowsons and next 
presentations. 


The Church of England Young Men’s Society is 
moving with the times. Having arranged a course of 
lectures for its members, it has issued invitations to 
them and their ‘ friends,” a footnote intimating that the 
lectures are open to ladies. Vossibly the authorities may 
have in mind the precedent of Professor Shuttleworth’s 
Club. 


Two curates, who have been but a short time in 
orders, have recently accepted preferment in the diocese 
of Rochester. The Curates’ Union has sent the Bishop a 
protest against their institution. But what is its /ocus 
standi ? 


The columns of the Christian World continue to afford 
hospitality to correspondence on the question whether 
Congregationalists might not more freely adopt a liturgical 
form of service and welcome the consistent use of the gown 
in their pulpits. It is clear that a very strong feeling 
exists in favour of what some of the older school regard 
as dangerous innovations. 


The London Missionary Society has sent or is sending 
eighteen new missionaries to its foreign fields. The society s 
income for the six months to Sept. 30 is not encouraging. 
The receipts for general purposes are lower, and expendi- 
ture has risen, and there is an adverse balance from last 
year to face. 







































































































QUEEN’S ROAD, OSBORNE. 
All who have visited the Queen’s Isle of 
Wight residence, Osborne, will remember 
the magnificent avenue of trees known as 
**Queen’s Road,” which lies between the 
two lodge gates of the park. This favourite 
drive of her Majesty's forms part of the 
Oval over which many an enthusiast ha: 
trained for the ten-mile championship 
annually held on its course, This year's 
race was probably the last of a long series, 
There is a new land steward at Osborne, 
in succession to the late Mr. Andrew Blake, 
and extensive alterations in Osborne Gardens 
ure conteinplated, for the furtherance of 
which the Queen has recently offered the 
ust Cowes Council, through her solicitor, 
Mr. White, the sum of £2000 for the 
four or five hundred yards of highway 
known as ‘* Queen’s Road,” with the pur- 
pose of enclosing it in the private grounds 
of the royal residence. No disadvantage to 
public traffic would be occasioned by the 
loss of this road, for parallel with it runs 
amuch wider one, which would be equally 
convenient as a public thoroughfare. The 
space between these two roads is occupied 
by property belonging to her Majesty, 
including Albert and Osborne Cottages, the 
latter of which has lately been presented by 
the Queen to Princess Henry of Battenberg, 
now Governor of the Isle of Wight. It is, 
therefore, but natural that her Majesty 
should desire to drive to and fro between 
Osborne and these residences without con- 
stantly incurring the public gaze of coaching 
parties and tourists generally. 

Although the East Cowes Council are 
anxious to gratify her Majesty’s wish, they 
are averse to accepting a monetary con- 
sideration, but prefer to effect an exchange 
by which they may acquire a piece of land 
sufficient for the opening up of a more con- 
venient approach to the neighbouring parish 
of Whippingham. Their object in this is to 
hand down to posterity something in the 
form of a permanently improved roadway 
rather than to accept a pecuniary com- 
pensation, which would probably be ab- 
sorbed by other local requirements, 
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THE GAMBLE INSTITUTE, 
ST. HELENS. 

The spacious new Institute with which 
Colonel Gamble, C.B., has generously 
enriched the Lancashire town of St. Helens 
was formally opened by the Earl of Derby 
on Thursday in last week umid much popular 
rejoicing. These new public buildings have 
been erected at a cost of some £30,000 by 
Colonel Gamble, who was the first Mayor 
of St. Helens after its incorporation in 
1868, has several times since been re- 
elected to that office, and has for more 
than half a century been prominently 
connected with the public life of this 
now important industrial centre. ‘The 
Institute, which is henceforth to be known 
by the name of its munificent donor, is a 
handsome and commodious structure, con- 
taining a free library and a technical school. 
It has been built of terra-cotta and red 
brick, from the designs of Messrs. Briggs 
and Westenholme, and presents a command- 
ing frontage to no less than three streets. The 
library extends overthe entire ground floor of 
the building, and in the basement below 
and the upper storeys are engineering labor- 
atories, class-rooms, and lecture-rooms for 
technical training of every kind, including 
a chemical laboratory, an art studio, and 
even cookery and laundry work-rooms. The 
comprehensive nature of the training to be 
obiained at this municipal school will 
render Colonel Gamble’s gift an extremely 
valuable factor in the future life and 
development of St. Helens. 

As they entered the town the Earl and 
Countess of Derby were met by the Mayor 
(Mr. Martin) and Mayoress and Colonel 
Gamble, and a procession was formed 
through dense throngs of holiday-makers 
to the Town IIall, where Colonel Gamble 
presented the Mayor with the title-deeds of 
the Institute and the freehold of its site. 
The Mayor announced that Colonel Gamble 
had been elected the first Honorary Free- 
man of the borough, and the company then 
proceeded through the gaily decorated streets 
to the new Institute, the great door of which 
was opened by Lord Derby, 
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LITERATURE. 


MR. CROCKETT’S NEW VOLUME. 


Mr. Crockett’s new story, The Grey Man (Unwin), is 
a tale of tribal and intertribal feuds in the Galloway 
Riding and harrying and 
revenge, for reasons bad, reasons a trifle better, and 
reasons past finding out, fill the lives of the men- 
folk in it. A little courting and joking go on in calm 
intervals; but lovemaking has violent interruptions and 
In any case, the heroine 
provided, of the good-hearted, hoydenish, shrewish order 
so dear to Mr. Crockett’s heart, has a tongue and a temper 


of James the Sixth’s days. 


no monotony of sweetness. 


that would prevent any cloying monotony. Her lover, 
Lancelot Kennedy, is a dare-devil, lightly amorous youth, 
capable, nevertheless, of serious enterprises and serious 
affection, with a very good conceit of himself, and a 
delight in showing his parts and points to the best 
advantage. The esquire of his kinsman, Sir Thomas 
Kennedy, the tutor of Cassilis—between whose house and 
the Kennedys of Bargany there is a deadly feud—the brisk 
young man leads a lively life: there is always a castle to 
burn, a treasure to reclaim, ora challenge to deliver. From 
chap-book legends and family histories ‘‘ The Grey Man” 
has borrowed something of its form as well as its matter. 
It is a loose chronicle with striking incidents, rather than 
a story. Perhaps the main interest is meant to centre 
round the hard fortunes of Marjorie Kennedy, married 
against her will to the son of the arch-villain of the tale, 
Mure of Auchendrayne, witness of his fiendish 
misdeeds, and the stoic instrument of his well- 
deserved death and of that of her husband. 
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dependants. The novelist now becomes a social reformer, 
and after giving a most impressive picture of the almost 
unimaginable wretchedness and squalor of a typical section 
of the Italian peasantry, he shows what can be done to 
raise them by the strong will and strenuous effort of a 
beneficent landowner, in this case a woman, Of course 
there is a love-story in ‘‘ Taquisara,” and a rather com- 
— one, which Mr. Marion Crawford tells as no one 
snows better how to tell it. Veronica has two lovers, one 
a gentle, bashful, intellectual Italian youth, a foil to his 
friend, who gives to the book its title. Taquisara is one 
of those stoical, reserved, but masterful and inwardly 
passionate Italians whom Mr. Marion Crawford delights to 
draw. But the reader must be left to discover for himself 
the finale of this very striking and interesting fiction. 


Miss Fiona Macleod’s Green Fire (Archibald Constable) 
reminds one of the exquisite excess of minute ornament- 
ation lavished on Celtic trinkets. Nothing could exceed 
the beauty of the descriptions—except their length. You 
read page after page and chapter after chapter in the hope 
that the story will at last begin to move; but ‘* The King 
of Bohemia and his Seven Castles” was hardly more 
tantalising. When it does at last begin to move, it is as 
fantastic and inconsequent as a fevered dream, till you 
begin to have a faint idea of what the author means 
when she speaks of ‘‘life and death being the mere 
adumbrations of the pinions of that lonely fugitive, the 
human mind, along the endless precipices of Time.’’ The 
hero’s sardonic uncle, though he supposes him to be the issue 





By some plan or some fault of arrangement, 
however, Marjorie’s history seems an incident 
too. Auchendrayne the elder is the Grey Man. 
But—and here comes in the disappointment of 
the book—though as the grim, the wily, and 
the canting laird he isa reality, as the mys- 
terious, other- worldly figure, appearing at 
dusk and dark as the portent of evil, he is 
never impressive at all. There is no shudder 
to be got out of him. 

Among Mr. Crockett’s works this book 
must stand next to ‘‘ The Raiders,” but far 
below it in the power of capturing attention. 
It has the air of having been conceived in a 
hand-to-mouth fashion; and much of it is a 
tangle. And no appetite for horrors could 
survive the description of Sawny Bean’s cave 
with its ghastly human remains and its demon 
inmates. But there are stirring and spirited 
pictures of Border warfare. The ‘‘ Flitting of 
the Sow ” will perhaps be first favourite among 
these. The ‘‘Slaughter in the Snow” reads 
like the report of an actual eye-witness. Mr. 
Crockett always puts in his backgrounds with 
fine skill, and when feats of arms are being 
performed he has a painter’s eye for the cir- 
cumstance that will lighten the scene and not 
confuse it. There are quiet spots, too, where 
the silence of the hills makes itself felt. A 
rough-and-ready humour enlivens many a 
page where the action puzzles or drags, and 
its kind is fairly sampled by the exclamation 
of the Edinburgh wife to her husband, who 
had grown excited over the enthusiastic 
clamour of ‘*God and the Kirk”: ‘ What 
concern is the glory o’ God o’ yours—you 
that is but a baker in Coul’s Close ? ” 

Mr. Crockett has two manners. ‘‘ The 
Grey Man” is in the better one. He can 
always delight greatly when his theme is 
warlike and adventurous rather than domestic ; 
and here, though our interest has died down 
several times, and we have now and again lost 
our bearings, we have yet been stirred to 
excitement and moved to laughter and sym- 
pathy. It may be, too, that the slight bewilder- 
ment that has hindered our progress through 
the story is a necessary circumstance of any 
skilful handling of the flustered, disorderly 
chronic warfare between Bargany and Cassilis 
and their several allies. 


born thirty-seven years ago on his father’s farm at Duchrae, New Galloway. 
earlier education at the Free Church Institution, Castle Douglas, and at seventeen gained a 
bursary which took him to the University of Edinburgh. 
career he became a tutor, but eventually entered the 
appointed to the congregation of Penicuik. 
years ago in order to devote his energies entirely to literary work. 
was a volume of verse which appeared in 1886 under the title of ** Dulce Cor.”’ 
volume of prose fiction, “The Stickit Minister,’ won an immediate success, and contributed 
A year later his fine romance, “ The Raiders,” 


NOTES ON BOOKS. 
Mr. Marion Crawford is never more effective 
than in his stories of modern Italian life, and 
the latest; of them, 7’aquisara (Macmillan and 
Co.), is in some respects even more striking 
than any that have preceded it. Its heroine, 
Veronica, is one of the imnost original of the 
many that he has portrayed, and the develop- 
ment of her character is a veritable triumph 
of the novelist’s skill. When the story 
opens, the orphaned Veronica is a minor, and enormously 
wealthy, as the chief representative of a great Italian 
family and heiress of its vast possessions. On leaving the 
convent where she was educated, she is domiciled at 
Naples with her aunt and her aunt's husband, the Count 
and Countess Mocomer, an unscrupulous pair, who for 
their own ends keep her as much as possible secluded from 
society, and reject without her knowing it all offers for her 
hand. The unsuspecting girl, ignorant of the ways of the 
world, has been teased into making a will in favour of her 
aunt, and in order to gain possession of the property the 
Count and Countess resolved to poison her. The story of 
the attempted poisoning and of its accidental defeat is 
most exciting. When Veronica knows all, of course 
she quits her aunt. It is now that, with her eyes 
opened and thrown on her own resources, Veronica truly 
lives. The shy and shrinking girl, mistress of herself 
and of her fortune, becomes a resolute, self-sufficing 
woman, and astonishes her acquaintances by show- 
ing herself heedless of the severe conventionalities of 
Italian social life. An old priest in the village where her 
ancestral castle stands has told her of the extreme poverty 
and misery of the peasantry on her estates. Veronica 
resolves to take up aon abode in the old deserted castle, 
and endeavour to ameliorate the lot of her peasant 


largely to the vogue of “* Kailyard literature.”’ 
greatly enhanced his reputation, and ‘‘ The Lilac Sunbonnet,”’ “The Men of the Moss Hags,’ 
** Cleg Kelly,” and other works from his pen have been among the most popular books of the day. 
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Of how many anthologies published nowadays can it be 
said that there is anything unique? Yet this must be claimed 
for English Epithalamies, edited by Mr. Robert H. Case for 
Mr. Lane’s ‘* Bodley Head Anthologies.” The publisher of 
the ‘* Keynote” series seems to know no bounds to his 
extholicity, for anything more antagonistic than the whole 
philosophy of such a book as “‘ Discords” and the nuptial 
songs of the Elizabethans it would be difficult to find. Mr. 
Case has written a preface that is learned rather than 
literary ; takes us from Sir Philip Sidney of the sixteenth 
down to George Ogle of the eighteenth century. He has 
also compiled a list of omitted epithalamies, the last being 
Mr. Le Gallienne’s, 1892. The volume is a perfect gem in 
the matter of format. 

A LITERARY LETTER. 
Mr. J. M. Barrie originally intended to remain a few weeks 
longer in America than his friend Dr. Robertson Nicoll, 
but from the latest information I learn that Dr. Nicoll and 
Mr. and Mrs. Barrie sailed from New York on the 7th. 
They would appear to have had a good time. Mr. Barrie 
addressed an audience of 900 young ladies at the Smith 
College for Women, Northampton, U.S.A., and told them 
that he would rather address one pretty girl 900 times than 
900 only once. Dr. Nicoll gave the same charming audience 
a religious address on the Sunday. The Buffalo Journal 
describes Mr. Barrie as ‘‘a mite of a man with a big 
head”; and that kind of descriptive writing seems to 
have followed both the friends through their 
wanderings. Dr. Nicoll told a reporter, by 
the way, that he considered Mr. Barrie's 
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Mr. 8. R. Crockett, whose new rumance, “The Grey Man,” is reviewed in these columns, was 


of an adulterous intrigue between his wife and her lover, yet 
brings him up as his own son; and though the most vin- 
dictive of men, he yet waits for a quarter of a century, and 
till he is paralysed, before he revenges in a duel the cut of a 
riding-whip across the face given him by this rival. You 
hardly know, and he hardly seems to know himself, with 
which of his divine and devoted cousins the hero is in love; 
while the marriage of the rejected one to the savage forest 
Orson shocks you as much by its improbability as by its 
brutality. The accepted sister, the heroine, is convinced 
that the child she is about to bear is the long pro- 
phesied Highland Messiah, and is disabused of this crazy 
notion only when the baby dies at birth. Then you 
have all kinds of omens and forebodings and second-sight 
visions and dying prophecies to suggest a gloomy ending 
to the story, which nevertheless closes as happily as the 
heart could wish. On the other hand, the descriptions of 
scenes and moods and emotions are steeped in ‘ Celtic 
natural magic,” if also in Celtic gloom, for ‘‘ Green Fire ” 
itself illustrates its dictum that ‘‘ the brain of the Gael hears 
a music that is sadder than any music there is, and has for 
its cloudy sky a gloom that shall not go, and upon the 
westernmost shores of those remote isles the Voice of Celtic 
sorrow may be heard crying, Cha till, cha till, cha till mi 
tuille—I will return, I will return, I will return, no more.” 


He received his 


After completing his undergraduate 
Free Church ministry, und was 
He resigned his cure of souls, however,.nearly two - : . 
His first essay in authorship no cause whatever to complain of English 


In 1893 his first 


** Margaret Ogilvy ’—which is to be published 
shortly—by far his greatest work. 


Mr. Barrie himself joined with Dr. Nicoll 
in pronouncing Cable, the author of ‘Old 
Creole Days” and ‘* Madame Delphine,” as 
the greatest of American writers. Mr. Barrie 
said that, when a leader-writer on a newspaper 
at Nottingham, he had written up Cable enthu- 
siastically, and one of his greatest delights in 
visiting America was in meeting him. Mr. 
Cable lives at Litchfield, Connecticut; he is 
fifty-two years of age, and owns a _ pretty 
house with a wood behind it, bearing the 
picturesque name ‘* Tarry a While.” 


. * o ol > 





Mr. Barrie was, of course, interviewed as 
to his impressions of American women—that 
being a question which the American journalist 
always asks his victim. As became a Scots- 
man, he answered with due caution. When 
asked about the home-life of American women, 
he said: ‘‘I have seen little of it, but they are 
charming, and the life of their home cannot 
be but beautiful,”—which oracular statement 
does not carry us far. 


Dr. Nicoll seems to have been enormously 
impressed by the boundless hospitality of the 
Americans, and this impression is undoubtedly 
made upon every literary man who visits the 
United States. They always come back and 
compare unfavourably the hospitality of their 
own country with that of their American 
cousins. Nevertheless, although I myself 
have experienced this American hospitality, 
I am not at all disposed to concede that 
Americans are more hospitable than the 
British. The fact is that literary interests are 
very keen with a wealthier class in America 
than with us. The literary Englishman in his 
own home surroundings does not to any great 
extent mix with the wealthier classes; he 
mixes for the most part with people of the 
upper middle class, whose expenditure for 
hospitality cannot necessarily be very consider- 
able. He is not, except he become a ‘ lion,” 
rushed after by our non-literary rich people, 
to be made the recipient of all kinds of enter- 
tainment, and he has not the slightest need to 
regret the fact. It would seriously interfere 
with the quality of his work. But given the 
visit of any literary American to England, 
armed with the proper introductions, he has 


hospitality. There are abundance of wealthy 
men who are prepared to treat him with the 
same hospitality that would be shown to the 
literary or artistic Englishman abroad; and, 
on the whole, in proportion to people’s means, 
I am strongly of opinion that there is not 
the slightest difference in the relative hospitality of the 
two countries. 


, 


* * . . 


The next dinner of the Omar Khayyam Club takes 
place on Nov. 20, when Mr. Edmund Gosse occupies the 
presidential chair for the first time. The guests will 
include Mr. Hamo Thornycroft, R.A., Sir Martin Conway, 
Mr. W. E. Norris, Mr. Frederic Harrison, Mr. Louis 
Becke, Mr. Coventry Patmore, Mr. Conan Doyle, Mr. 
Comyns Carr, Sir Douglas Straight, Mr. John Davidson, 
Mr. H. G. Wells, Mr. Frederick Wedmore, and many 
other men of distinction in literature and art. Mr. A. W. 
Pinero has just been elected a member of the club. 

* > * * _ 


Those who are interested in the writings of Mr. Walter 
Pater—and the number is not small—-will be keenly anxious 
to possess a copy of a privately printed volume, ‘* Essays 
from The Guardian.” The book, of which there are only 
one hundred copies, contains nine essays, two of them, it 
is interesting to note, treating of Mrs. Humphry Ward; 
a paper on Amiel’s “ Journal,” and another on ‘ Robert 
Elsmere.” Other papers deal with Wordsworth, Browning, 
and Mr. Gosse’s Poems. Mr. Pater’s sisters have given 
their consent to the issue of these interesting essays, which 
are reproduced from the Guardian newspaper.—C, K. 8. 
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THE NEW PRESIDENT OF THE 
ROYAL ACADEMY AND HIS WORK. 


Mr. Edward John Poynter, R.A., who has been elected 
to succeed Sir John Millais as President of the Royal 
Academy, will be the twelfth nominal holder of that 
title, although only the tenth occupant of the post. 
James Wyatt, the architect, was elected in 1805, in 
consequence of a misunderstanding between Benjamin 
West and the Academicians; but the difficulties being 
arranged, West resumed the Presidentship before 
Wyatt's election had been submitted to the King for 
ratification. In 1866 Sir Edwin Landseer, on the death 
of Sir Charles Eastlake, was also elected to the 
Presidentship, but in consequence of his failing health 
he declined the nomination. 

Mr. Poynter, who now succeeds to the chair occupied 
by Reynolds and Lawrence, Leighton and Millais, was 
born in Paris in 1836. His father, Mr. Ambrose Poynter, 
was an architect of considerable talent, and his grand- 
father was Thomas Banks, R.A., a self-taught sculptor, 
whose merits were discovered by the Empress Catherine 
of Russia before they were recognised - his fellow- 
countrymen. Mr. Edward Poynter came to England 
at an early age, and was educated at Brighton College, 
Westminster School, and Ipswich Grammar School. He 
was originally destined to follow his father’s profession, 
but the natural bent of his talent was towards painting, 
and after a couple of years of English art training, at 
the age of twenty he was again in Paris, working chiefly 
in the atelier of Gleyre—the founder of the neo-Greek 
school in France: a painter of dreams and fugitive 
fancies, but at the same time a thorough draughts- 
man, a fine colourist, and, above all, an excellent 
teacher. Among Mr. Poynter's fellow-students at this 
time were Mr. Whistler, Mr. Lamont (now a member of 
the Water - Colour Society), Mr. T, Armstrong, the 
Director for Art at South Kensington, and at a later 
period I’red Walker and Du Maurier. Three years of 
study and hard work in Paris sufficed to equip the young 
artist for the career upon which he had entered. Imme- 
(liately after his return he had sent two pictures to the 
British Institution ; but it was not until 1861 that he 
appeared. at the Royal Academy with two pictures, and 
continued a regular exhibitor for several years without 
attracting special notice until 1867, when his remarkable 





“WHITE ROSES.’’-—— BY E. J. POYNTER, P.R.A. 


Reproduced by kind Termission of the Artist. 


Schoolsat South Kensington 1875-81, he showed himself well 
equipped and anxious to raise the standard of art education 
in this country. His success may be measured by the 
number of competent artists who began their training 
at one or other of the art schools of which he was the 
director, while the breadth of his views may be ineasured 
by the comparatively few who were in any way restricted 
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ANECDOTAL EUROPE. 

BY THE AUTHOR OF ‘‘AN ENGLISHMAN IN PARIS,” 
A few days ago I happened to sce several paragraphs 
in various contemporaries reminding me that fox-hunt- 
ing had begun. Many years have gone by since | 
witnessed an English meet, and although I was very 
young and inexperienced then—age has not much im- 
proved matters—I felt instinctively that these gatherings 
were, from a purely sportsmanlike point of view, very 
superior to similar ones I had seen at Compiegii 
which, by the bye, were not fox-hunts, but stag-hunts. 
I am free to confess, however, that in spite of this 
feeling, I preferred the French functions. I am not 
even in doubt with regard to the cause of this preference. 
It arose from an inveterate love for spectacular display, 
of which I shall probably never get rid. The Limpire 
fell, and with it my prospects of ever beholding such 
splendid scenes again. 


Time went by ; the recollection of all this grew 
less vivid, or if not less vivid was relegated to that 
mental storehouse we call our memory, when a mere 
accident once more brought it to the fore. At the 
expulsion of the d'Orléans [rinces from France 
contemporary commissioned me to write an_ article 
on Chantilly, the historic seat of the Condés, then the 
property of the Duc d’Aumale, and still tenanted by 
him, but which at his demise will revert to the Académie, 
of which he is so distinguished a member. My guide 
through the stables and kennels was Mr. Coates, 
jun., the worthy offspring of a worthy father, 
both of whom have enjoyed for years past the 
confidence of Louis Vhilippe’s best-known son. The 
kennels came as a surprise to me, albeit that I knew /« 
grande vénerie to be an undimmed tradition with the heirs 
of the victor of Rocroi. ‘‘ But the Duke has not hunted 
much of late?”? I remarked. ‘*No,”’ was the answer," but 
if his Highness did not hunt at all the kennels would 

still be kept up to the highest pitch of perfection. Ilis 
Highness will probably never see active service again, but 
he might just as well sell his uniforms and take the battle- 
pictures from the walls as do away with the kennels.” 


My memory is fairly good, and the few sentences 
reminded me at once of the glorious hunting parties of the 
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picture, ‘‘ Israel in Egypt,” suddenly aroused the attention 
of the public and attracted the highest encomium from 
competent critics. In the following year another classical 
subject, ‘*The Catapult,” in which forced labour under 
stern taskmasters was again the dominant idea, confirmed the 
opinion that in Mr. Poynter English art had an exponent 
above the common average. In 1869 this view was endorsed 
by the Royal Academy by his election as an Associate; and 
after a short interval of seven years he was elected a full 
Academician in 1876. In the interval he had produced 
the works by which his reputation will 
be sustained in the future. Among 
them the most noteworthy were those 
of the Greek series — ‘‘ Perseus and 
Andromeda” (1872), ‘* Rhodope ” (1874), 
‘The Festival of the Golden Age” 
(1875), ‘*Atalanta’s Race” (1876), and 
“A Visit to ASculapius” (1882), It would 
be unnecessary to enumerate more of Mr. 
Poynter's works—about three hundred in 
all—for his recent achievements at Bur- 
lington House, the Grosvenor and New 
Galleries are fresh in public recollection. 
His famous picture, ‘‘ Diadumene,” painted 
in 1885, first disturbed the minds of those 
who were unable to identify the lady in 
art or history; and subsequently, and 
more profoundly, another class was more 
a 9 moved by the introduction of the 
nude into the Royal Academy Exhibition 
under the patronage of such an eminent 
artist. 

It is not only to his qualities as a 
painter that Mr. Poynter owed his elec- 
tion. More than any of his colleagues 
he has had experience in teaching, and 
as Slade Professor at University College, 
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London, 1871-77, and as Director for Art “WHEN THE WORLD WAS YOUNG.”—BY E. J. POYNTER, P.R.A. 


and Director of the National Art Training 


By kind Permission of the Council of the Art Union of London. 


to the classical style of which Mr. Poynter was the 
recognised champion. As a fresco-painter, a water-colour 
painter, an architectural designer, a sculptor, and a 
medallist, he has given proofs of his capabilities. A 
little more than two years ago Mr. Poynter was 
chosen Director of the National Gallery in succession 
to Sir Frederick Burton. 

By his marriage, Mr. Poynter is a brother-in-law of Sir 
FE. Burne-Jones and uncle of Mr. Rudyard Kipling, and 
one of his sons is already known as an architect of promise. 
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Condés at Chantilly and of the Bourbons in the forest of 
Sénart ; one of the latter of which hunts, by the bye, cost 
I‘rance very dear, for it was on that occasion that Jeanne 
Antoinette d’Etioles, née Poisson, Madame de Pompadour 
that was to be, flung herself in the way of Louis XV. 
The sentences, moreover, reminded me of an interest- 
ing ceremony connected with the opening of the hunting 
season at Chantilly before the last of the Condés died. I 
am alluding to the ‘‘ Mass for the repose of the dogs 
of St. Hubert,” the sportsman’s patron. The origin of 
this ceremony was as follows: In 1688 
or °89 the Grand Dauphin, Louis of 
I'rance, the son of Louis XIV., paid a 
visit to the son of the great Condé, just 
as his father had been the guest of the 
famous captain. On the former occasion 
the fish did not arrive, and the renowned 
Vatel killed himself in despair. On the 
latter occasion there was no venison to 
set before the royal guest. For more 
than a fortnight previous to the 
Dauphin’s arrival the stag intended to 
grace the banquet had eluded all pur- 
suit. One morning the Prince de 
Condé sent for his chief huntsman. 
All the Prince’s hopes were centred 
in the Nestor of the pack, a hound 
called Faro. To the Prince’s consterna- 
tion he was told that aro had unac- 
countably disappeared since the night 
before.--'Phe Prince was tearing his hair 
and ploughing the carpet with his spurs 
when the news was brought that the stag 
was below in the courtyard. The news 
was true; the stag was there; stretched 
on a litter of foliage and branches, 
and by its side lay its victor, Faro: 
both were stark dead. Some peasants had 
found the stag lifeless and Faro dying. 
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THE GREAT BOVRIL CONVERSION. 


Thrilling and romantic as are the annals of finance, it 
would be well-nigh impossible to discover therein an 
episode or a chapter more abounding with interest than 
that which has reference to the invention of Bovril, to the 
amazing and firm hold which it has gradually taken on 
the public, and to Mr. Ilooley’s recent purchase of the 
huge enterprise in order to convert it into a much larger 
joint-stock company. ‘That in these fiercely competitive 
days a comparatively simple article of diet such as Bovril 
can be so popularised as to return a profit in one year of 
not far short of £200,000 is cause for legitimate, and, to 
some extent, amused surprise. It is almost incredible that 
the genius of one man should have been able, in the brief 
space of half-a-dozen years, to so impress the quality of 
his specialty upon the public mind as to place it in the 
actual forefront of the innumerable articles of food which 
crowd our diet-calendar. It was left for Mr. J. Lawson 
Johnston to accomplish all this, and more; for what the 
able and justly honoured savant, Liebig, confessed publicly 
and regretfully he could not do, the legitimate successor of 
the great German chemist has unquestionably achieved. 
Half the money expended in the world goes to purchase 
food. yet there is no subject on which so much ignorance 
prevails. We understand how to feed cattle, pigs, and 
poultry, but not how to feed ourselves. It is not of much 
use to tell the average man that his daily diet should 
furnish him with the equivalent to 3500 calories of potential 
energy and 120 grammes of water-free proteids besides 
mineral matter, that these should be presented to the 
digestive organs in a form suited to their capacity, and 
that if they are 
notassimilated 
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Australia, and other countries can produce. No particular 
merit is claimed for the actual extract of beef prepared by 
the Lovril Company in Argentina; it is neither better nor 
worse than any other, except some improvement in the 
matter of flavour. The difference consists in the subsequent 
development of and the addition to this extract. It is 
instructive to note that in pre-Bovril days the hundreds of 
thousands of oxen which travellers through South America 
marvelled at as the great droves of cattle wended their 
slow way to the sa/aderos of the Argentine and Uruguay 
Republics were slaughtered merely for the sake of their 
hides and tallow! Immediately the oxen are killed 
now, the whole of the superfluous fat and bone is 
removed, and the beef, finely chopped, is placed in 
huge vats of cold water. The decoction is next strained 
and concentrated in a most elaborate manner until it 
becomes a paste-—in other words, the extract of meat with 
which we are all familiar. This extract consists of the 
soluble salts of flesh, which give meat its flavour and odour. 
It is not a food, but simply a nerve-stimulant possessed of 
the power of evoking latent vitality. The popular fallacy that 
extract of meat and beef-tea are nutrients has been the 
deplorable cause of many thousands of deaths by starvation. 
It should be known to all that it is only as a stimulant and 
a tonic that extract of meat is useful—in fact, as an adjunct 
to more nutritious foods. 

To employ an apt and easily comprehended illustration 
of Mr. Lawson Johnston's, beef-tea is poker, nourish- 
ment is fuel, and heat can no more be obtained from a 
puker than the body can be maintained on ordinary extract 
of meat or beef-tea. What is wanted for the fire is 
fuel; what is wanted for the body are the ingredients of 
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ments have been negotiating with the Bovril Company fer 
the supply of concentrated foods, while our own naval 
and military authorities have made numerous experimental 
trials with the ration cartridges of various kinds which 
contain desiccated meat, albumenoids, and extractives, 
potatoes and other vegetables, pea-flour, bacon, ete. The 
opinions of high military and naval authorities as to the 
invaluable character of these rations are, without exception, 
most gratifying and flattering. 

Everything is gained by the adoption of Bovril and its 
various forms of rations. ‘The soldier who carries ordinary 
vegetables is not aware that he is burdened with an extra 
weight of water amounting to 95 per cent.! If he carries 
lean beef he will be astonished to know that here again 
there is from 75 to 80 per cent. of water; whereas all the 
constituents of the Bovril rations have the inestimable 
advantage of being water-free, and of containing abso- 
lutely nothing that is not directly capable of building and 
repairing the tissues of the body or furnishing energy to 
keep it warm and to do its work. 

In the preparation of these army rations due regard is 
paid to the physical and climatic requirements of the troops. 
A soldier who is marching twenty miles a day must have a 
certain quantity of food containing the necessary potential 
energy. Of course, if he is marching only ten miles a day, 
he requires a proportionately less amount of such food. 

The majority of the Governments now use compressed 
beef, but the theory of this ordinary compression is mis- 
leading, and for this reason: to compress beef it has first 
to be put into pickle for a fortnight, which expresses from 
it not only the soluble salts but the soluble albumen. The 
beef is then boiled, and its juices are further lost in the 
water and still 
further in the 
compression 





they will do ‘ 
harm instead 
of good. Those 
who take no 
thought as to 
the suitability 
of their food 
are sure to 
suffer for their 


carelessness. 


The science 
of dietetics 
should guide 


us in main- 
taining a suffi- 
cient supply of 
food in suffi- 
cient propor- 
tion and in 
a sufficiently 
available 
form. The 
faith which 
has hitherto 
been placed in 
beef-tea as an 
important ele- 


ment in the 
dietary of the 
sick has re- 
ceived a rude 


shock, for beef- 
tea alone will 
not sustain 
life. It cer- 
tainly gives re- 
sults which are 
not obtainable 
from any othe: 


form of diet, 
but beef pre yper 
and the ex- 





pressed moist - 








into tins. ‘lhe 
result isa pro- 
duct difficult 
of digestion 
and assimila- 
tion, and liable 
to produce 
scurvy: but 
by the Bovyril 
Company's 
special pro- 
cesses the 
water only is 
removed, and 
that by evap- 
oration at a 
temperature 
below theo 
coagulating 
point of albu- 
men. By these 
Bovril pro- 
cesses, which 
are numerous 
and compli- 
cated, 90 per 
cent. of water 
is, as we have 





said, taken 
away from 
vegetables and 
75 to 80 per 
cent. from 
beef. Thus we 
get digestible 


nourishment 
pure and sim- 
ple, minus the 
water, which 
can be added 
when required 
for use, and 
that is the 








ure from beef 

are two very theory of 

different compression 

things. Beef- adopted in the 

tea is the most CATTLE IN CORRAL, ARGENTINE REPUBLIC, nase of the 

natural and Bovril special 
foods. Little 


best stimu- 

lant; it helps digestion and improves the flavour of other 
foods; but besides the stimulus of beef-tea we must have the 
albumen and fibrine which directly repair the waste of the 
human system. It will surprise many people to be told that 
the great Liebig himself, writing in the Lancet thirty years 
ago, said: ‘“‘ Were it possible to furnish the market at a 
reasonable price with a preparation of meat combining in 
itself the albuminous together with the extractive prin- 
ciples, such a preparation would have to be preferred to the 
extractum carnis, for it would contain al/ the, nutritive 
constituents of meat.” Baron Liebig, whose name English 
people will always hold in grateful recollection, went on 
tosay: ‘‘I have before stated that in preparing the 
extract of meat the albuminous principles remain in the 
residue ; they are lost to nutrition, and this is certainly a 
great disadvantage.” ‘Ihe albumen and fibrine contained 
in Bovril are procured from fresh beef; when reduced 
fine powder they are added to a _ speci- 


to a very 
ally prepared extract of beef. The great point to 
be noted here is the infinitesimal subdivision of the 


particles. Thus the difficulty of digestion is mechanically 
anticipated by enormously multiplying the surfaces of 
contact and increasing the permeability of the digestive 
fluids, so furnishing the perfection of nourishment with 
the least possible expenditure of vital energy. These 
constituents are prepared at the LJovril factories in 
the Argentine Republic and in Australia, and are blended 
under the scientific supervision of Mr. William Elliott 
Johnston, at the London premises of the Bovril Company. 
In view of the recent purchase of the Bovril Company's 
business by Mr. Hooley for the sum of two millions 
sterling, and of the immediate re-launching of the under- 
taking with a capital commensurate with the magnitude 
of its trade, some details of the manner in which Bovril is 
prepared for the world’s consumption should prove specially 
interesting. It may seem almost superfluous to record the fact 


that Bovrilis made of the finest ox-beef which South America, 


which the body is composed, and they are the aforesaid 
albumen and fibrine. ‘there is fibrine in grass, but we 
have not time to eat it, even if we could assimilate it. 
Nature, however, has come to our assistance, here and 
elsewhere, and has elaborated a process by which the ox 
chews the grass at his leisure and supplies us with the 
perfected albumen and fibrine minus the waste which the 
grass contains. The beef made for us by the ox is chemically 
the same as the flesh of our own body. It may be regarded 
as fluid and solid. The fluid holds in suspension a variety 
of ingredients which give to the beef flavour and odour. 
The solid is muscular tissue, etc., which, in cooked meat, 
contains the entire proteid or flesh-forming constituents of 
the meat. 

The fluid is beef-tea, or, when concentrated, it is extract 
of beef; the solid is albumen and fibrine, and the com- 
bination is Bovril. To produce the albumen and fibrire 
the lean of the best oxen is selected, from which are 
separated all tendon, cartilage, fat, and water. There is 
necessarily much waste before a pound of this elaborated 
beef is obtained. After the evaporation of the water (of 
which lean beef contains about 75 per cent.) the albumen 
and fibrine are produced in a granulated form, and are 
forwarded in hermetically sealed tins to London, where 
they are converted into the Bovril of commerce. It is 
at the extensive premises in Bath Street that we see many 
of the processes through which the Bovril passes before it 
is bottled, labelled, and packed for distribution. 

Enormously as the Lovril business has expanded, the 
ruling spirits of the-vast enterprise-have only as yet touched 
the fringe of the possibilities which are open to ft abroad 
as well as at home, and not only in respect of Bovril itself, 
but also in their comparatively new departure devoted to 
scientific dietetics for military, expeditionary, and hospital 
purposes. 

The question of food-supply for military purposes is of 
the highest importance. Already several foreign Govern- 


wonder then that the military expert of to-day is 
interested in these mu/tum in parvo rations. 

There is another important point to be mentioned 
in connection with extract, or rather extracts, of beef. 
Wherever they are made they vary in taste. Thus, one 
extract will have a burnt flavour, a second a bitter or 
metallic flavour, a third a sweetish flavour, as in the case 
of the extracts which come from Australia. ‘‘ We imagine,” 
said Mr. Johnston to the writer, ‘‘that we overcome these 
objectionably pronounced characteristics by using the 
extract of our own manufacture plus the extract from 
Argentina plus the extracts from Australia; and, by com- 
bining all together, we get a desirable blend minus any 
undesirable peculiarity whatsoever, yet retaining all the 
good points.” 

Although the processes employed in the manufacture 
and preparation of Bovril are, as might be expected, of a 
somewhat complicated character, it is possible to give the 
reader a general idea of them within a very brief compass. 
Before cooking our hare, Mrs. Glasse sagely tells us, we 
must catch it; and so it is with the Bovril Company—they 
must get their oxen before they can make their appetising 
and valuable products. And they get their splendid beeves 
in South America and Australia, the majority, we under- 
stand, being purchased in the first-mentioned country, which 
may be aptly termed the Home of the Ox. In those remote 
parts oxen are absurdly cheap, as well as abnormally splendid 
animals. They are not cooped-up, stall-fed creatures, 
but under the most natural and healthy conditions they 
roam over hundreds of miles of the most luxurious 
pasturage in the world. Much of the herbage of the 
South American campo or pampa is known as ‘‘alfafa,” 
and in this country as “lucerne,” and it is in reality 
clover-grass of the best quality. -‘‘ Alfafa” is regularly 
sown and assiduously cultivated, giving no fewer than five 
or six crops a year. To a population in the Argentine 
Republic of about four millions there are something like 
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one hundred and fifty million nead of ¢attle and sheep; and 
ad propos it may be mentioned that the oxen which are 
destined to be converted into Bovril are matured cattle of 
four or five years old, A halfpenny a pound is, we believe, 
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tothe Maine Liquor Law) came into operation, and a great 
temperance wave well-nigh submerged Canada. Some- 
thing was wanted to take the place of intoxicating 
drinks, and the desired substitute was found in Mr. 
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the recent campaigns the Bovril productions were found 
to be of the greatest utility. hal 

Amongst the happiest of Mr. Johnston’s inventions are 

what are known as ration cartridges, contaiming meat 

albumenoids and extractives, 

with desiccated leguminous 

and farinaceous seeds, bacon, 











ete. There are twoor three 
kinds of these rations, some 
in hermetically sealed tins, 
and others in parchment 
rolls: and there can be no 
doubt that they will, sooner 
or later, be more or less 
generally adopted for use 
by all armies, their unique 
value being obvious. ‘The 
contents of some of the 
cartridges are sufficient for 
two rations; others, con- 
tained in a tin with 
two compartments, con- 
sist of a dinner portion 
and a cocoa portion, the 
latter being a specially con- 
centrated preparation of 
cocoa and albumen flakes. 
‘The net weight of the dinner 
portion is from four to five- 
and-a-half ounces, and of 
the cocoa portion two-and- 
a-half ounces. Supplement- 
ary to these cartridges, all 
you want aro water and one- 
and-a-quarter pounds of 
bread or biscuits. There 
are, besides, rations for two, 
three, or four days. The 
bacon ration is made up 
of the best Irish bacon 
freed of its water, bone, and 
rind, and ready for use with 
bread or biscuit, knives, 
forks, plates, condiments, 
etc., being unnecessary ; 
and we are assured that 
eight ounces of meat so 
treated is equal to sixteen 
ounces of ordinary cured 
bacon. Then there is the 
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about the price paid for the primest South American 
ox beef; and before Mr. Johnston introduced his specialties 
to a waiting world, tens of thousands of oxen were annually 
slain, not for their beef, but solely for their hides and 
tallow! The sturdy Gauchos, whose muscular athleticism 
is famed the world over, still live, as their fathers did 
before them, on beef, their daily quantum being between 
eight and ten pounds, uncontaminated by such trifles as 
bread or vegetables, or indeed anything else. 

The career of Mr. J. Lawson Johnston, the inventor 
of Bovril, is a most interesting one, though to detail it 
even in the most atten- 
uated outline would 
necessitate much more 


Johnston’s new extract, which eminent physicians not 
only heartily approved but prescribed. His principal 
factory at Montreal being destroyed by fire, Mr. John- 
ston accepted an advantageous offer for his Canadian and 
American businesses, and returned to this country as a 
retired man. The new preparation, in an improved form, 
was now re-named ‘ Bovril.” Lord Playfair at once 
evinced considerable interest in the scientific features of 
Mr. Johnston’s invention, and became ultimately chairman 
of the company formed by Mr. Johnston, who resigned the 
chairmanship in Lord Playfair’s favour, contenting himself 


‘emergency ” ration, with 

two compartments, one con- 

taining meat extractives 
and albumenoids, and the other a highly concentrated 
preparation of cocoa and goluble proteids of meat 
juice. ‘This. ration yields four pints of soup and 
the same of cocoa, or it may be eaten dry. Other 
specialties which have rapidly leapt into popularity 
are desiccated potatoes, retaining all the original 
flavour; dried vegetables and lime-juice nodules, tho 
latter made up both as anti-scorbutics and as sweet- 
meats, the lime-juice, in a concentrated form, being 
coated with chocolate. If further evidence were wanted 
of the superiority of Bovril over all other produc- 





space than is at our pre- 
sent conmand. During 
his early education at 
Edinburgh he devoted 
himself to the study of 
dietetics and the chem- 
istry of food. Subse- 
quently he journeyed 
through the principal 
countries of Europe and 
America, carrying out 
many experiments with 
n view to the develop- 
ment of scientific diet- 
etics, the adaptation of 
special foods to special 
climatic and _ physical 
requirements, and the 
production of hygienic 
rations combining a 
minimum bulk with 
a maximum force and 
muscle-forming quality. 
A year or two after 
the Homeric struggle 
between France and 
Germany in 1870-71, 
Mr. Johnston went to 
Canada, commissioned to 
prepare special rations 
for victualling the army 
and forts in France. At 
that time he was fully 
aware that all the ex- 
tracts of meat extant 
were devoid of nourish- 
ment. He had tried , 
peptines, cold - drawn age 
albumens, and _ high - ; 
pressed albumens; but 
coagulated albumen and 
fibrine were insoluble, 
and Liebig himself had 
declared, urbi et orbi, 
that it was apparently 
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impossible to furnish 

them in a soluble form. 

That Mr. Johnston even- 

tually succeeded in solving the seemingly insoluble has been 
shownabove. He realised Baron Liebig’s desideratum—a 
combination of the albumenoids with the extractive or stimu- 
lating properties of beef, forming a perfect fluid digestible 
with the least possible expenditure of vital energy. The 
success of the new albumenised extract throughout Canada 
was instantaneous. Just at that time the Scott Act (similar 


BRANDING CATTLE FOR BOVRIL. 


with the position he now holds of vice-chairman. Lord 
Playfair co-operated with the late Baron Liebig in his 
scientific researches for many years, and translated his 
writings into English. It is also matter of history that a 
number of scientific expeditions have been fitted out by 
the Bovril Company, including the Nansen, the Wellman, 
and the Jackson-Harmsworth enterprise; and that in all 


tions of a similar kind, it would be found in the 
fact of its adoption by our principal hospitals; well- 
known authorities like Mr. T. W. Nunn, F.R.C.S., 
Consulting Surgeon to the Middlesex Hospital; Mr. 
Lennox Browne, Dr. Yorke-Davies, and others prescribing 
and advising its use in preference to all and every other 


** food.” 
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SPORTING SUBJECTS BY ARCHIBALD THORBURN: NO. VI. THROUGH THE DEEP DRIFT, 
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CLIMBING IN 
BY A. J. 


THE SNOW. 


BUTLER. 


**T suppose it is only snow-mountains that you take any 
account of, and that rock-peaks do not reckon as 
a Swiss tourist is reported to have observed 


mountains ?” 
toaclimber. He was sadly off the 
mark. As most people interested 
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nothing of the formidable appearance of the mass, 
ae the smaller details upon which ease or difficulty 
really depends. ‘‘ You don’t mean to say people get up 
there? 1 should as soon think of going up the outside of 
St. Paul's, is the kind of remark which—at least until the 
last few years, and everyone knows all about it—might 





in mountaineering are aware, the 
modern tendency 1s all in favour of 
rock - climbing. It is a curious 
instance of reversion. The natural 
man, as everyone who has travelled 
in the less explored parts of the 
Alps will know, has a holy horror 
of snow and ice. The present writer 
was once descending a Tyrolese peak 
with two local guides, clambering 
down nasty little rocks which it was 
hardly possible to touch without 
disturbing a piece the size of a folio 
volume. Close at hand an unbroken 
slope of snow stretched downwards. 
The day was yet young, and the 
snow was still obviously quite 
‘‘firm.” Later in the day it would 
very possibly resemble an ill-made 
lemon water - ice, ready on the 
smallest pressure to give way and 
slither down into the crevasses of 
the glacier some thousand feet be- 
low; but that time had not yet 
come, and it was quite clear that 
by adopting that line of route the 
point for which the party was 
making, at a rate of progress which 
seemed to foretell another hour at 
least of laborious and slightly 
dangerous scrambling, could be 
safely reached in a few minutes. 
It took, however, no such persuasion 
to induce the two worthy Tyrolese 
peasants to adopt this view, though 
when the snow-slope had been left 
behind they were ready to admit the 
justice of it. Many intrepid hunters, 
who, in the pursuit of their game, will by themselves 
traverse precipices by little notches and ledges only just 
wide enough to admit a finger, or a single spike of the 
‘ climbing-irons,” have the strongest possible objection to 
crossing a glacier even with a companion and a rope. 
There is a sound reason at the bottom of this distrust of 
snow and ice. On rocks, if they be fairly sound, you see 
your difficulties. It is a case of what you can do and what 
you cannot. Such and such a slab or pitch, when you have 
once discovered the way to tackle it, 1s ‘‘ negotiable” or it 
is not, according to the climber’s physical qualifications. 
This is no doubt a chief reason why most rock-climbs are 





A SNOW-PINNACLE. 


found (‘weataer - conditions being the same) much 
more difficult on the first few than on subsequent 


ascents. Every hand and foot hold becomes known, 
and success depends merely on the athletic proficiency of 
the climber, or more frequently, perhaps, on that of his 
guide. 

Rock-climbing, no doubt, has the great advantage in 
these days that it impresses the inexperienced observer much 
more readily. The precipices of the Meije or the Matter- 
horn, th? vertical walls of some Dolomite stronghold, are 
conspicuous far and wide, and the distance of a mile or two 
away, at which they are generally viewed, while abating 
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have been heard from the uninitiated. Even the initiated 
were sometimes deceived. 

It is otherwise with snow and ice. The novice sees a 
gleaming staircase of moderate inclination, leading up to 
gently undulating snow-tfields, and is amazed to learn that 
the individual steps are in many cases formed by masses of 
ice among which the Pyramids would look insignificant, 
divided and moated by chasms of which Pompey’s Pillar, 
the Vendéme Column, and the Monument, jointed together 
after the manner of a fishing-rod, would be all too 
short to reach the bottom; while those soft white fields 
conceal in their folds even larger abysses, sometimes 

entirely hidden from 
all but the most prac- 
tised eyes by the over- 


Another qualification for the snow - climber which 
practice and experience alone can give is the faculty of 
judging when it is safe to venture upon a steeply ‘inclined 
snow-slope. In fine weather, and in the early part of the 
day, snow may be so hard as to 
require steps to be cut in it no less 
(though less laboriously) than in 
solid ice, while after a cloudy, and 
therefore warm, night, or late enough 
in the day for the sun to exert its 
full power, the same snow may be 
ready, on the slightest provocation, 
to slide on the bed of ice or harder 
snow which usually underlies such 
slopes, and to sweep every object on 
its surface away with it. If the 
slope be so constructed that its 
inclination gradually decreases as 
it descends, no great harm will be 
done if the traveller should happen 
to be one of those objects; and, 
indeed, this property of snow is 
frequently utilised in what is called 
a ‘* sitting glissade,”’ where you may 
ride down many hundreds of feet in 


n few seconds, mounted on the 
huge snowball which gradually 
accumulates between your legs 


perhaps the most exhilarating 
pastime which the mountains afford. 
But if, as sometimes happens, your 
snow-slope terminates in a precipice, 
or even in broken rocks, this mode 
of progression is not advisable. 

Of all the dingers peculiar to 
snow-mountains, however, the most 
insidious is probably the ‘‘ cornice,” 
which often forms the upper 
boundary of a snow-slope, and curls 
like the crest of a breaking wave over 
the reverse face of the mountain. 
There is, as a rule, nothing to indicate 
its existence when seen, so to say, 
from the back; and its surface 
usually presents a tempting line of ascent. The old hapd 
will, however, prefer, even at the cost of more laborious 
walking, to keep some way below the apparently softly 
rounded ridge, knowing that the broad way which it offers 
is one of those which most effectually lead to destruction. 
It is but a few weeks since the neglect of this precaution 
caused—-not for the first time in the same spot—-the loss of 
several lives on the Lyskamm. 

A curious variety of the cornice is sometimes found in 
the shape of horns or pinnacles of snow, such as occur on 
one of the most famous ‘‘ view-peaks” of the Alps, the 
Gross-Venediger. Blown up, it would seem, by eddies of 





lying mantle of snow. 
Of the kind of work 
required to traverse 
these apparently easy 
slopes our Illustrations 
will give some idea, 
though they represent 
by no means ‘ sen- 
sutional ”’ incidents. 
Two of them, indeed, 
are merely pictures of 
situations in which 
a glacier - traveller 
may expect to find 
himself in the course 
of any day’s journey. 
They may also serve to 
give some idea of the 
kind of labyrinth 
through which a way 
has to be found, and, 
when it is remembered 
that the surface of the 
ice changes from day 
to day, the skill which 
is required to hit off 
the right path. So 
long as the glacier is 
free from snow, as it 
usually is in its lower 
part, the penalty for 
taking the wrong 
direction need—at all 
events in fine weather 

be no more than loss of 
time, with perhaps the 
consequent necessity of 
abandoning an _ ex- 
pedition; but when 
the crevasses are 
masked by snow it 
needs a good deal of 
experience to recognise 
the slight depression of 
the surface which 
marks a hidden abyss. 
Few things are more 
interesting than to observe the way in which a good guide 
will make his way among a network of concealed pitfalls, 
hardly slackening his pace, save when, for greater security, 
he sounds a doubtful spot with the handle of his axe. Of 
course over ground of this kind the rope ought never to be 
unemployed, and it is most essential that it be always kept 
taut, so as to reduce as much as possible the jerk in the 
event, which may occur with the most practised guides, 
of a hole being overlooked. Everyone who has 
travelled for a season or two in the high Alps is sure 
to be able to recall some case in which the use of the 
rope has made all the difference between a ghastly 
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air acting on both sides of a sharp snow-ridge, these rise 
sometimes to a height of 25 ft. or 30 ft. above the perma- 
nent top of the mountain. Unlike the pinnacle shown in 
our Illustration, they have no solid rocky core, nor would 
it be possible to ascend them. Their number varies, and 
some years they are altogether absent. 

Interesting, even fascinating, as a good rock-climb 
may be, it is certain that no man can be a thorough 
mountaineer who has not acquired some tincture of snow- 
craft, nor can he claim to know the full glories of the 
mountains who has not ‘‘entered into the treasure of the 
snow,” 
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SKETCHES AT THE OLD BAILEY. 
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IN THE BARRISTERS’ ROBING-ROOM. 





IN THE WITNESSES’ WAITING-ROOM. 
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THE LADIES’ PAGE. 
DRESS. 
There is no doubt about it; the trimmed skirt is upon 
us. We no longer only talk about it; we wear it, and 
under certain conditions it deserves such honour. Take, 
for example, that trimmed skirt sketched on this page. 
This is not very full, and indeed fits tightly round the front 
and the hips, while the trimming is graduated down in the 
centre of the front and up at the back, and is formed of 
ruchings of net. Ruchings were old styles beloved of our 
grandmothers, and upon these we nod approval continually 














DRESS WITH TRIMMED SKIRT. 


to-day. The corsage which completes that dress shows a 
drapery of lace, short puffed net sleeves edged with the 
ruching, while the trimming straight across the front is of 
white net liberally diamanté. Embroidered nets now push 
their way rapidly to popularity; these are excessively 
expensive, but no less charming. A black net looks well 
elaborately traced with sequins and diamonds and silver, 
and as an easy means to a gown for half mourning may 
be cordially recommended to the prodigal. Skirts made 
entirely of net are delightful this year when showing jet 
or steel embroidery. They need a double lining, the one 
of chiffon and the other of silk, to show them to their best 
advantage, and they should be possessed of as little fullness 
as possible, else will their weight be found prohibitive. 
The thrifty woman, or at least she who is moderately 
thrifty, may with the help of these nets successfully 
renovate her last year’s black satin dress: cutting away the 
silken lining, to this she may lightly drape the satin with 
black chiffon, and, over this gather the embroidered net. 
On the hem of the satin should be a frill of the satin, and 
on the chiffon a frill of chiffon, and over these the net 
will hang with grace. 


The easiest method of making a bodice is in the swathed 
fashion, and the décolletage should be bordered with a 
chemisette of white tulle in the front just peeping up above 
the folds. A tight transparent sleeve of the embroidered 
net extending from a very short puff of plain net will be 
the best style of sleeve, and the renovated dress will be 
ready to take its place among the most modern models. 
Of course, any light silk dress could be treated in the same 
way, and the variety of light nets embroidered in coloured 
silks, as well as with sequins and jewels, is practically 
endless. White net embroidered with gold sequins and 
gold thread and pearls is very beautiful, and beautiful, too, 
is a white net with mauve and pink and blue flowers, 
traced with pearls of various hues. But the embroidered 
nets are not having it all their own way; plain nets 
are very much in favour too, and the same may be 
said of the spotted net. A very pretty evening dress may 
be contrived from a spotted net trimmed with bands of 
white satin ribbon. Three of these placed rather closely 
together nine inches from the hem form an effective 
trimming, and the bodice should be full, gathered into a 
deep corselet belt of white satin, fastened with the indis- 
pensable Parisian diamond button, while the sleeves to 
such a gown could either have short puffs or be made of 
the net gathered tightly to the wrist. This latter style 
has my approval as being more becoming to nine women 
out of ten. 


I am afraid we are growing very extravagant in these 
days; this is a fear which been haunting me, or. 
shall I say, delighting me, all the week, when I have met 


several women wearing bodices entirely made of fur. One 
of these of special charm was of chinchilla with a basque 
attached round the waist with a narrow band of gold galoon 
studded with turquoise, the sleeves and skirt which completed 
this bodice being of black velvet. Another tangible reason 
for my dread was a short bodice reaching but to the waist, 
tight at the back, but overhanging in the front, made of 
ermine. ‘The front of this turned back with extremely 
narrow violet velvet revers, and showed a vest of pleated 
chiffon fastened at the neck with a sailor knot of chiffon 
edged with lace. The sleeves were of violet velvet, 
gathered blouse fashion into narrow cuffs of ermine, and 
the bodice was worn with a violet velvet skirt and crowned 
with a toque made of violets tied in the centre with a large 
bow of violet watered ribbon. Yet a third excuse have I 
found for my belief in the prodigality of the age in a 
bolero of broadtail hanging in pleats over the shoulders 
and showing a tight under-bodice of ermine. This was 
completed round the neck with a collar of chinchilla and 
had cuffs of the same, and broadtail sleeves. The com- 
bination of three furs was particularly successful, and the 
wearer of this most desirable garment explained to me that 
she possessed for its further improvement a basque of 
broadtail which she could either adjust or dispense with at 
will. It was made on a separate band of black satin 
studded with many coloured jewels, and could be attached 
round the waist over the band of the ermine waistcoat so 
that it looked like one garment. It is quite the fashion 
to-day to make a fur coat play its part in different forms. 
One firm in town, indeed, turns out a fur coat which could 
be transformed into three separate garments. This is made 
of black astrachan, and under one aspect is an Eton jacket 
with sleeves. Under another it is a hens basqued coat with 
a belt studded with jewels round the waist. Then again, 
its basque divides in two and forms epaulettes over the 
armholes, whence the sleeves are removed, and yet 
another change may be effected in the same coat by 
buttoning over the revers in double-breasted fashion. The 
notion is ingenious, and deserves to be commended, for after 
all if we wear one fur coat during the winter, we fickle 
women are apt to get rather tired of its charms, and such 
changeable conduct as this may be written down at least as 
endearing. 


An outdoor garment of considerable attraction, which, 
alas! cannot be transformed into other shape, is that 
pelisse sketched on this page. Made of velvet or in poplin, 
this fastens over ut one side with a metal clasp, has draped 
revers and oversleeves hemmed with sable, and shows a 
yoke and tight sleeves of brocaded velvet. Such a coat as 
this might be well adapted either for evening wear or day 
wear, but, of course, if it were to serve the former purpose 
the lower portions of the sleeves had best be cut consider- 
ably larger. 


** Joke”’ may be advised to cover her dress with finely 
spotted net, trimming the hem of this with three ruchings. 
The berthe might be made of the same material edged with 
Brussels lace. I cannot cordially commend the intro- 
duction of colour, save, perhaps, in the belt, which might be 
of gold set with turquoise. PAULINA Pry. 


NOTES. 

Women have been taking an active interest in the Presi- 
dential election in America ; among the paid speakers have 
been many ladies, but more still have shared in the contest 
in one way and another from pure public spirit. It is a 
striking fact that in this election, so involved in principles 
and so important in issues, the women of two of the States, 
Colorado and Utah, have exercised their franchise for the 
supreme government for the first time. Wyoming women 
have had the suffrage since 1869, and hence voting is not new 
to them. The San Francisco Daily Call observes drily that 
when a delegation from the Republican women of Wyoming 
waited on Major McKinley they ‘ did not present him with 
a bouquet of ‘pinks and assure him that he should have their 
prayers, but they said in a straightforward way: ‘ We 
rejoice in your nomination, and we are going to vote for 
you’; and nobody in the crowd seemed to respect them less 
because they were going to exercise votes, and not ‘ indirect 
influence.’*’ Even in the rest of the States, however, the 
candidates have both made the strongest efforts to secure 
the ‘indirect influence” of women, holding special meetings 
for ladies in the large towns. 


It is also a token of the influence of women that the 
moral character of both candidates has been exalted by 
their respective supporters : both are good family men, and 
the most has been made of the fact that nothing ever 
detains Major McKinley unnecessarily from the side of his 
delicate partner, and that Mrs. Bryan is so much her 
husband’s chum that she studied law in order to help him 
in his business before he took to journalism and politics 
in preference to law. It will certainly be a drawback to 
Mr. McKinley that his wife is an invalid, for the Presi- 
dent's wife is as much an object of personal interest as a 
leader of Washington society and a lady as our own 
Princesses are to us. But the issue at stake was too 
momentous to admit of such a minor consideration pre- 
venting the apostle of ‘‘ honest money” and Protection 
getting in. The circumstance would, however, be very 
likely to militate against a second term, judging by the 
degree to which public interest in Mr. Cleveland’s re-elec- 
tion to office seemed to centre in its causing Mrs. Cleveland’s 
return to the White House. 


Immediately after my last week’s column left my hands 
the elevation of Dr. Creighton to the See of London was 
announced ; the president of the Union of Women Workers 
thus becomes the wife of the Bishop of London, a position 
of increased influence, in which her interest in all that 
concerns the welfare of women cannot but have a beneficial 
effect. The next year’s conference is appointed to meet at 
Croydon, a locality immediately under the influence of the 
wife of the Bishop of London, as well as in the close 


neighbourhood of the Archbishop’s residence, Addington. 
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These facts must tend to increase the importance of the 
gathering, but it should be understood that there is no sort 
of religious tie or restriction as to membership. 


A young lady of excellent social standing has been 
appointed the manager of her Majesty’s dairy at l'almoral. 
Miss Griffiths belongs to a very old Welsh family, and is 
the daughter of Mr. Griffiths, of Penally Court, Tenby, a 
member of the Welsh Land Commission and a famous 
breeder of *‘ Castle Martin” cattle. Thus Miss Griffiths 
has been trained in the midst of the business to which she 
is now turning her attention for the Queen's special herds 
as her Majesty’s chief Dairymaid. 


Ireland is very generous to women students, and the 
pretty and clever Imsh girls show their appreciation of the 
advantages thrown open to them in the most practical 
manner—namely, by taking full advantage of all the 
opportunities. The degrees of Trinity College, Dublin, are 
still refused, and the prizes gained by girls at the Queen’s 
Colleges are given to the men who have passed an inferior 
examination. But all the leading medical schools of 
Ireland are open to women (in mixed classes), and the 
Royal Irish University counts many women graduates. 
This University has just had its public degree-conferring 
ceremony, and a large number of ladies took their coveted 
parchment from the hand of the Vice-Chancellor. Amongst 
the graduates was one (Miss Hannah Moylan) who took 
the L.Sc. degree with mathematical honours, and another 
(Miss Annie McElderry) who received mathematical honours 
in the M.A. examination ; in the same abstruse subject she 
had previously, in the course of her student career, taken a 
wei of prizes and scholarships. Best of all, however, 
it is announced that in the more recent examinations, 
a young lady, Miss Ryan, has won “ the blue mbbon of the 
University ’ by coming out ‘‘ first in all Ireland,” that is, 
as I understand, taking the largest number of honours in 
different subjects, a distinction which carries with it a prize 
of £300. How good it is to know that some of these aids to 
further scholarships are now open to women, though the vast 
sums that the past has consecrated to this use in connection 
with Oxford and Cambridge are still reserved for the other 
sex alone, 


There is a reverse to the true old saying, ‘’Tis an ill 
wind that blows nobody good.’”’ The manifold benefits of 
the electric light in saving the health and eyesight of 
employés (the number of absences from illness being 
much reduced in the Post Office and also in one of the great 
railways’ clerks’ rooms, for instance, by getting rid of the 
contamination of the atmosphere by gas), has its other side 
in the complaint raised by some shop-assistants in London 
that the buildings now are so bitterly cold as to be almost 





A VELVET PELISSE. 


unendurable. Employers ought to be compelled to keep 
a right temperature in shops as much as they are in 
factories and work-rooms by the Factory Acts. 


Now that the Christmas pudding looms in the imme- 
mediate perspective of the housewife, it seems a favourable 
opportunity to call attention to the utility of the ‘ Atora” 
Retined Beef Suet, prepnred by Messrs. Ilugon. It is 
guaranteed to be prepared from the finest English ox suet 
only, and as the process employed removes all the skin and 
fibre and reduces the suet to a beautiful block, easily 
shredded and perfectly dissolved in the course of the 
cooking, it must be an improvement on the ordinary 
chopped article. It is used not only for puddings, ete.. but 
also is an excellent frying fat. F. ¥ 
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CHESS. 


TO CORRESPONDENTS. 
Communication: for this department should be addressed to the Chess Editor. 
ff T Barey.—The first two-mover is sadly mdrred by duals. The 
rical position shall have attention. 


FP Paocror West Bergholt). 
letter 


We are in receipt of your extremely courteous 


R E P Sqviess (Nottingham).—Apply to the British Chess Company, South- 
ampton Row, Holborn, W.C. 
Tipe.iras.—Problem shall be examined. 


F H Butter (Providence, U.S.A.) -We prefer t» have problems on a 
di+gram, Lut we sha!l make an exception this time in your favour. We 
will report on its merits later. 


C P.ascx.— Your contributions are very welcome. 
r »LvILLe.—Thanks, it shall have attention. 
Ma x J MEvER Jersey 

our st andar 
IIT D Beanarp. 
F Lissy.—Very neat, and shall appear in due couise. 


Your last contribution is scarcely up to your or 


Your problem is too easy for pub-ication. 


A Waueecer (Worksop).—Both your problems are marked for insertion in 
proper order 

Twyvam (Bournemouth Why not 2. Q takes R, K takes Kt ; 3. Q to B 5th, 
mate ! 

Correct Sotvtion or Prositems Nos. 2737 and 2738 received from 
ay, Maitra (Madhupur); of No. 2742 from R H Brooks an 

W Smit Stroud) ; of No. 2743 from Sorrento, T Roberts, George C 
n airner |S olibull Lodge), Ubique, Captain J AChallice (Great Yarmouth), 
Castle Lea, R Wort rs ( yy ~ » T Chown, J Bailey (Newark), 
C E M (Apsr), Oliver Icingla, J F Moon, and Professor Charles Wagner 
Vienna). 

Correct Sotvrioxs or Prosiem No. 2744 received from L Desanges, J 8S 
Wesley (Exeter), Ub que, Hermit, E P Vulliamy, G Griffiths (Tewkes- 
bury), M A Eyre Folke stone , Julia Short (Exeter), Bluet, Shadforth, 
F A Carter Maldon), Sorrento, Castle Lea, W d’ A Barnard (Uppingham), 
Frank R Pickering, F Proctor (West Bergholt), W R Raillem, Dawn, 
T Roberts, T Chown, F James (Wolverhampton), F Anderson, G C Thomas 

King’s Heath), C A Hill, F W C (Edgbaston), C E M (Ayr), J F Moon, 
G C, James Gamble (Belfast), R Worters (Canterbury), G J Veal, Alpha, 
R H Brooks. G T Hughes, C E Perug ni, J Lake Ralph (Purley), W Lillie 

Manchester), Oliver Icingla, Eugéne Henry (Lewisham), Professor C 
Wagner (Vienna), Mrs Wilson (Plymouth), M L Gillespie, and E Louden. 


CHESS IN THE CITY. 
Game played in the City of London Chess Clab Tournament between 
Messrs. W. Warp and P. Heatey. 
Ruy Lopez 
waite (Mr. W BLack (Mr. H waite (Mr. W. pLack (Mr. H 
- Ptok ith P to K 4th 17. P to B 4th B to Kt 2nd 
} KttoK Bard KttoQB 3:d 18. B to K 3rd Castles 
3. B to Kt Sth Kt to B 3rd 19. P to Q R 4th K R to K sq 
4. Castles Kt takes P 20. P to R 5th Kt to B sq 
5. Pto Q 4th P to Q R 3rd 21. Kt to K 4th B takes P 
6. B takes Kt Q P takes B This fe the t eu 
18 18 ne turnin JOLT « the game. 
B recent games t Black's idea was oe aed that it onnen a 
ity it was unsuccessful. Naturally, he 
1oped to regain the piece, with a Pawn or 
two plus, and with correct play must, we 
think, have succeeded. 
22. P takes B Q takes P 
23. R to Q R4th P to Q Kt 4th 
24. P takes P (en pas) Kt takes P 





7. Q to K 2nd Kt to B 3rd 


Kt to Q 4th 
Kt to Kt 3rd 


8. P takes P 
9. P to B 4th 


10. R to Q sq to K 2nd - > > > 
fp Ahad thy and leads toa|> @toKB2nd K to Kt 2nd 
very awkward gar and generally to This is a 
gu ~ ipparentiy the error which Jose 
. Be: = ™ nt nd ry | right awa t takes Bt was good enough, 
— es giving on exchange back simply 
! 


P to K B 3rd 
R takes P 


26. B takes B P 
27. B to Q 4th 

28. Q takes P (ch Q takes Q 
29. Kt takes Q K to B 2nd 
30. Kt tks R(at Q4) Kt takes R 
31. Rto K Bsq (ch) Resigns 


11. Kt to B 3rd P to R 3rd 
12. Kt to Q 4th P to QB 4th 
13. KttoQ B2nd B to K 3rd 
14. Kt to K 3rd R to Q sq 

15. Kt (K 3) to Q 5th B takes Kt 
16. P takes B P to Kt 3rd 
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CHESS IN BUDAPEST. 
Came played in the tourney between Messrs, Wixawer and Cuanovsex. 
Ruy Lopez.) 

waite (Mr. W.) stack (Mr. C. wuire (Mr. W.) srack (Mr. C.) 
1. P to K 4th P to K 4th } 12 Q to B sq 
2.KttoK B3rd KttoQ B&rd 13. R to Kt sq P to B 8rd 
3. B to Kt 5th PtoQ R 3rd 14. P to Q B 4th P to Q Kt 4th 
4.BtoR4h P to Q 3rd | 15. P to B 4th K P takes P 
5. P to Q 4th B to Q 2nd The attack on the weak Pawns is well 
6. P to B 3rd Kt to B 3rd carried out. The result already is only a 
7. B to B 2nd P to K Kt 3rd__| question of time. 





8. P to K R 3rd Bto Kt 2nd | 16. B takes P P takes B P 
9. B to K 3rd Castles 7. Bto Kt 5th R P takes P 
10. P to Q Sth 18. R P takes P P takes P 


Kt takes Kt P 


The opening seems fairly good up to this | 19. R to B “4. 
ct Kt takes Kt 


int, but the advance of the centre Pawns | 20. B takes 


ecomes a source of weakness afterwards. | 2], Rto R sq B to Kt 5th 

10. Kt to K 2nd 22. Q takes P Kt to B 6th (ch 
11.PtoK Ktd4th PtoK R 4th | 23. K to B 2nd B to Q Sth (ch 

12. Kt to R 2nd | 24. K to Kt 3rd B to K 4th (ch 


Q to Q 2nd 


Here again White is in a difficulty as to | 25. K to B 2nd 
Q to R 2nd (eh 


the pam agement + his Pawns. If P takes | 26. B to Q sq 
kes P, and there is no immediate|o7 K . ~ 

chance of an attack. Probably P takes P, on. > ntdy | Q take ” B 

or P to Kt 5th would have proved better | 28. B takes Kt Q to B 3rd 

than the course actually pursued. Black's This quiet move leaves White utterly 

eleventh move is, in fact, the crux of the | helpless. It is a nice finish to a very lively 

game, ‘ game. 






So.ution or Provitem No. 2743.—By A. G. Fe.ttows 
WHITE BLACK 
1. Q to B 2nd P to Kt 5th 
2. Q to B 4th (ch K to B 3rd, Q 3rd, or K 4th 
3. Kt Mates accordingly. 
If Black play 1. P to B Sth, 2. Q to K 4th (eh ; if 1, K moves, 2. Kt takes P ; and if 
1. P to Q 3rd, then 2. Qto Kt 3rd, K moves $3 Q or Kt Mates. 


PROBLEM No. 2746. 
By C. P.anck. 








BLACK. 
WYIIOL WM, YELL y , 
Z Z WY, , Yyyy ; Z Z 
Y Z Z 
Y YH, Z Y Z ; 
Z Z Z y Z 
W 7 4 77 7 7 
Ytiij); ti, 
ZY Z 
Uy 2 
Yip 
Yi y 
Z 
Li 
WLP. 
“, 
LZ, Vs 
Z Z 
YZ 4 
Wil tlilss 
Z 
WUT sss CLL 
Ws 
jj 

















WHITE. 
White to play, and mate in three moves. 
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WILLS AND BEQUESTS. 

The will (dated Nov. 22, 1880) of Sir George Murray 
lf{umphry, I’.R.8., of Grove Lodge, Trumpington Street, 

Cambridge, Professor of Surgery to the University, who 
died on Sept. 24, was proved at the Peterborough District 
Registry on Oct. 23 by Dame Mary Humphry, the widow, 
and Alfred Paget Humphry, the son, the executors, the 
value of the personal estate being £79,724. The testator 
gives his house, Grove Lodge, with the furniture and 
contents thereof, to his wife; and devises all his real estate, 
including that in Iowa, together with the live and dead 
stock and implements of husbandry, to his son Alfred 
Paget. The residue of his property he leaves as to ono 
half thereof to his wife absolutely, one quarter to his son, 
and the remaining quarter, upon trust, for his daughter, 
Edith Humphry. 

The will (dated May 13, 1895), with a codicil (dated 
Feb. 19, 1896), of the Right Hon. Henry William, 
Baron Congleton, of 13, Bryanston Square, who died on 
Oct. 10, was proved on Nov. 4 by the Right Hon. Caroline 
Margaret, Dowager Baroness Congleton, the widow, 
Major-General the Right Hon. Henry, Baron Congleton, 
and the Hon. Victor Alexander Lionel Dawson Parnell, 
the sons, the executors, the value of the personal estate 
being £62,465. The testator bequeaths £500, his wines 
and consumable stores, and the use during widowhood cf 
his furniture, pictures, plate, etc., to his wife, and during 
her life sums of £200 per annum are to be paid to each of 
his daughters, Madeline Catharine Wells, Louisa Anna 
Maria Errington, and Elizabeth Mary Verner, and also to 
his daughter Mabel if she shall marry during that time. He 
devises all his freehold, leasehold, and copyhold estates to 
his son, the present. Baron Congleton, but charged with 
the payment of £6063 13s. 3d. to his son Arthur, £750 per 
annum to his wife during her widowhood, and at her 
death a further sum of £5025 to his said son Arthur. The 
residue of his personal estate he leaves, upon trust, for his 
wife, for life or widowhood, and then edhete all their 
children in equal shares. He confirms a deed poll 
whereby £300 per annum was secured to his wife. 

The Scotch confirmation, under seal of the Commissariot 
of Aberdeen, of the trust disposition and settlement (dated 
Feb. 14, 1896) of Mr. Henry Farquharson Begg, of ‘Tilly- 
four and Inchgarth, Aberdeen, the well-known whisky 
distiller, who died on May 9, granted to William Sander- 
son, William Reid Reid, and John Hay Begg, the sons, 
the executors nominate, was resealed in London en Oct. 16, 
the value cf the personal estate in England and Scotland 
being £40,071 

The will (dated Jan. 18, 1865), with two codicils (dated 
Feb. 14, 1884, and March 24, 1893), of Mr. John Mills, of 
Northwold, Dunham Massey, Chester, bank director, who 
died on Sept. 26, was proved at the Chester District 
Registry on Oct. 22 by Mrs. Isabella Mills, the widow, 
Edgar Coniston Mills, the son, William Armitage, and 
Arnold Thomas Watson, the executors, the value of the 
personal estate being £19,148. The testator bequeaths £50 
to the Methodist New Connexion Day and Sunday School, 
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Decorations. 





Furniture. 





Carpets. 














Hampton & Sons’ Estimate 





free of charge for carry- 
in best manner 





ing out, 





at least expense, every 

description of SANITARY, 

BUILDING, ELECTRICAL, 

DECORATING, AND 

FURNISHING WORK. 
See Catalogues. 

















HAMPTON & SONS, 





Draperies. 





Fine Arts. 











MODERN INLAID CABINET, 
with Engraved Marquetry, Frieze, Panels, &c., 
see HAMPTON & SONS’, 


Pall Mall East, S.W., Trafalgar Sq. 


Works: Belvedere Road, Lambeth, S.E. 





Ghe Rteadiest Tioad to Heatth 


Is by means of PHWSICAL EXERCISE, 


and the easiest and readiest mode of Exercise is by using 


VIGOR'S HORSE-ACTION 
| SADDLE 


\ 
fii 





As personally ordered by 
H,R.H. THE PRINCESS OF WALES. 














Which not only provides, as Dr. GrorcE 


Freminc, C.B., writes, “A PERFECT 
SUBSTITUTE FOR THE LIVE HORSE,” but 


AN | 
Promotes Good Spirits, A si Ee) 
z 


Quickens the Circulation, 
Stimulates the Liver, 7 ~~ 





to be of almost priceless value. 


Reduces Corpulence, 
Creates Appetite, 
Kids Digestion, 


AND 


MAKES LIFE BRIGHTER 
AND HEALTHIER. 

















A NOVELTY ! 


Synthetic Scents 


New and Special Manufacture of PIESSE & LUBIN 2 NEW BOND STREET LONDON, ENGLAND. 


IN TWO SIZES. 

















WALLFLOWER HELIOTROPE 
ll Aish n " 
M 
ROSE SYNTHETIC SCENTS| —_ 
THIS PERFUME IS 
TUBERO 
JASMIN NON » EVANESCENT UBEROSE 
PICOTEE PIESSE & LUBIN | LILAC 
2 NEW BOND STREET | 
LONDON | 
VIOLET Sega fbn ORANGE 
Ran, 
OPOPONAX CERISE 
JONQUIL 


LILY of the VALLEY 


And Many Others. And Many Others. 





These novel and exquisite odours outvie all efforts hitherto practised for the production 
of perfumes. They retain their original fragrance permanently, for non-evanescence is their 
remarkable characteristic. This new departure in the Art of Perfumery will supplant the 


* | older and hitherto accepted processes, a triumph of the science of the Parfumeur-Chimiste 


over Nature. They are the most Refined Scents ever placed before the Public. 


May be Obtained generally of Chemists, Perfumers, and Stores, or will be 
Forwarded by Post direct on Receipt of Remittance for value. 


PIESSE & .LUBIN 
2 NEW BOND STREET, LONDON, ENGLAND. 


Full Catalogue, Coloured Ilusirations to Scate, Post Free, 
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Ashton-under-Lyne ; £100 to his brother, James Mills; 

» upon trust, for his sister, Hannah Hudson, and 
£100 and his household furniture and effects to his wife. 
The residue of his property he leaves upon trust for his 
wife for life or widowhood, and at her death or remarriage 
to all his children in equal shares. 

The will (dated July 20, 189: & of Sir William James 
Moore, K.C.I.E., of 15, Portland Place, Honorary Physician 
to the Queen, who died on Sept. 9, was proved on Oct. 29 
by Dame Mary Ann Moore, the widow and sole executrix, 
the value of the personal estate being £24,902. The testator 
gives all his personal estate to his wife, and devises his real 
estate, upon trust, for her, for life, and then to his children. 

The will (dated April 14, 1896) of the Rev. Henry 
Revell Reynolds, D.D., for thirty five years President of 
Cheshunt College, formerly of Adelaide Crescent, Brighton, 
and late of Southover, Lansdowne Road, Worthing. who 
died on Sept. 10, was proved on Oct. 31 by Miss Ke itharine 
Marion Reynolds, the daughter, and Henry Revell 
Reynolds and Louis Baillie Reynolds, the sons, the 
executors, the value of the personal estate being £16,324. 
The testator gives £500 each and his plate, pictures, and 
books, and other articles of special value to hie children ; 
£60 per annum to his unmarried daughters ; and annuities 
to two of his servants if in his employ at the time of his 
death. Under the powers of his marriage settlement he 
appoints £500 to his son Kenneth Lindsay Reynolds, 
previous appointments having been made in favour of 
other of his children. The residue of his property he leaves 
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Knatchbull, Louis Baillie, Sidney Hugh, Kenneth Lindsay, 
Dora Emily Vernon, and Elsie Louisa, in equal shares, 

The will (dated Feb. 15, 1895) of the Rev. Edmund 
Henry Lacon Willes, Canon of Peterborough, of The 
Rectory, Monk Sherborne, Hants, who died on Sept. 9, 
was proved on Oct. 22 by Mrs. Helena Willes, the widow, 
Lieutenant-Colonel Herbert Leonard Mitchell, and Captain 
George Lambert Atkinson, R.N., the nephew, the 
executors, the v ralue of the personal estate being £14,683. 
The testator gives all money invested in his name, 
including £600. railway stock deposited with the trustees 
of his marriage settlement, to his wife for life, and then to 
Katharine and Ethel, the daughters of his sister Marianne. 
Subject to the life interest of his wife he bequeaths the 
money settled on his wife at their marriage to Captain 
George Lambert Atkinson, and expresses the wish that he 
will take the name of Willes instead of Atkinson. The 
residue of his property he leaves to his wife. 

The will (made in New York and dated Oct. 26, 1888) 
of Mrs. Mary M. Sands, of 40, Portland Place, widow, who 
died on July 24, was proved on Oct. 29 by Ernest Chaplin, 
one of the executors, the value of the personal estate 
amounting to £12,053. Subject to gifts of plate, pictures, 
and jewels to her children and her stepdaughter Mabel, 
the testatrix leaves all her property between her sons 
Mahlon Alan and Morton Harcourt. 

The will of Mr. Ernest Woodgate, Mayor of Rochester, 
who died on Sept. 3 at Littlehampton, was proved on 
Oct. 31 by Mrs. Edith Julia Woodgate, the widow and sole 
executrix, the value of the personal estate being £8872. 


SCIENCE JOTTINGS. 
BY DR. ANDREW WILSON. 
Mostly unnoticed, save in the medical journals, there 
passed a few weeks ago the jubilee of a certain discovery 
the importance of which can hardly be overestimated in 
its relation to suffering humanity. This was the jubilee of 
man’s victory over pain. In plain language, on Oct. 16, 
1846, the first surgical operation in which the patient was 
rendered unconscious (in this case by means of ether) was 
performed at eee, Massachusetts. The operator in that 
case Was a Dr. J.C, Warren. The administrator of the 
ether was a dentist, Dr. W. G. T. Morton. Prior to this 
successful operation (undertaken for the cure of a tumour 
in the neck) Horace Wells, who was in practice as a dentist 
in Hartford, Connecticut, had shown in his own person 
that nitrous oxide gas (or laughing gas), now in use by 
dentists, could be inhaled so as to produce complete insen- 
sibility to pain. This occurred on Dec. 11, 1844. The after- 
history of Wells wasasad one. He failed in demonstrating 
that nitrous oxide gas was a reliable anzesthetic before the 
students of the Massachusetts General Hospital, where, 
two years later, the successful ether experiment was 
destined to be carried out, Something or other prevented 
Wells from perfectly anzesthetising the patient. Probably 
the supply of the gas was too limited ; at any rate, the 
students hissed poor Wells out of the hospital, and he 
perished ultimately by his own hand, an unstrung, broken- 
hearted man. He inhaled ether, and then opened one of 
the arteries of his forearm.. This occurred on Jan. 24, 


between hischildren, Katharine Marion, Henry Revell, Evan 1848, in New York. Horace Wells must be remembered 
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Do you know 


that you can make 16 Breakfast Cups of 
Beef Tea from a 2-oz. Jar of 


LIEBIG COMPANY’ 
EXTRACT 


costing less than a Penny per Cup? Not 
being artificially flavoured, you can season 
it with whatever condiment you like best, 
or simply add a little Salt. Many people 
do not know that both-for Beef Tea and 
Kitchen Use it 


goes such a long way. 
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ALL GOODS SOLD AT WHOLESALE PRICES. Designs are exact size, and all Goods sent free and Safe by Post. Illustrated Catalogue of Novelties in Jewellery, Silver, and Electro Pilate (3000 > 2 Toe Post Free. 


ECIAL..— The Association of Diamond Merchants, 6, Grand Hotel Buildings, sweemane Si juare,W.C ¢ highest Prices for Precious Stones, Second-Hand Jewellery, and Old Gold 
eee A wars whe prefer Second: Mand Artistes. Tate bas been s cuserectal Buparimeas whi the hesseiecion Many years. Anything sont to them receives attention by retare of post. pret Conteee 
£4 4s, 


New Arrow and Tie Brooch, or Hair-Ornament, 
set with Choice Brilliants, 
£52 10s. 















Rest Gold Brooch, Diamond ead: £4, 154-5 with Baty & 
Ruby or Sapphire, £1 7s, 6d. ; = wit 215s. Disssond 
Pen Zz 
containing 23 Diamon¢ ds 
1 Raby, £51 with Dia- By 
mo a A 2, . Larger 


sizes, £1 15_15s., 
£95 105, £ £8 19st 8 


for above, £5 5s. 
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7 and Emerald Centre an rele 
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New Double- 
Heart Brooch, 
containing 
13 Rubies or Sap- 
phires & 27 Bril- 

t . 
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New Moonstone & Diamond aa" 
able Bangle and Brooch, ~ =z 
Ege 
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32 
y Bich 
New Pattern Brooch, 18 Brilliants, 3 Rubies or ome 
Sapphires, and 2 Whole Pearis, £5 5s. Zs 
Handsome Diamond Pendant, contain- ; ia; 
Serming sls Brooch cea ace a: ing  Brilliants, no Roses ; forms also or 
Hetr Ornamen t, £95. a yt ian‘ Gra Te ndaat, New Best Gold Bracelet, containi its 
, ry , nin — 
. 13 Brilliants and 3 Rubles or Sapphires, £8 17s. 6d. Esq 


Others in stock up to £500. . same pattern, same 


Poe Diamond Pen, £36 ‘THE ASSOCIATION OF DIAMOND MERCHANTS, JEWELLERS, AND SILVERSMITHS. 





Sew Pattern Brooch, 3 Rabies or ires, 
# whole Pearls. 9 Urilliants aud 7 Bowe = igmond-Catting Factory, Amsterdam. 6,GRAND HOTEL BUILDINGS, TRAFALGAR SQUARE, LONDON, W.C. Telegraphic Address: “ Ruspoll, London.” 
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SPS PS ea THE FAULKNER DIAMOND 
OU Mat eamuas .'” ORIENT PEARLS "°. 
Meo Hougombe/nd Beef po, duct eg >» LE> Oe. 
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As Exhibited in South Kensington Museum side by side 
with the Real Pearls. 


FAULKNER’S “ORIENT” PEARL NECKLETS. 








With Handsome Diamond Cluster Snap (as above Mlustration). 


Es 
22Os. COMPLETE. 2Os. Go'd, 21s. 


ANY SIZE PEARL SAME PRICE. 
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18-ct. Gold, 36s. 
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Gold, 32s. Gold, 8s. 6d. Gold, 21s. Gold, 23s. Gold, 21s. 























UGON’S “ATORA” REFINED BEEF SUET | 
' AWARDED ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE | THESE STONES CANNOT BE 
a : . % “he . Cc . FIVE GOLD | OBTAINED ELSEWHERE 
incizoerttts bo over hoomsbett Basnsos ox, Binter fer Perine, CosBing, cle Crest, Caen, Podtings. mous, | | vor rmms. ieee 
use! Always sweet ! Digestible and Wholesome ! Sold by most Grocers and Dealers at Sd. per pound. 
0 ed ean eee ARTHUR FAULKNER, KIMBERLEY HONSE, 98, THE QUADRANT, REGENT ST., 
EXUGON & Co., L.TD., PENDLETON, MANCHESTER. ESTABLISHED THIRTY YEARS. LONDON, VV. 
Sold only in I ounce Packets, and 2, 4. and THE ORIGINAL FIRM, ESTABLISHED 1810. 








8 ounce and I Ib. Tins, which keep the 
Tobacco in Fine Smoking Condition. MAPPI N BROTHERS 


oY (220, REGENT STREET, W. 


LONDON 

rooresses: | & 66, CHEAPSIDE, E.C. (“c2cc7s"") 
— Hy ) 

JA Mappin Brothers 

Canteens of 

| *Queen’s’ Plate 


(Protected) 
















AND 
‘Queen’s’ Cutlery 
(Protected). 
NEW 
ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE 
POST FREE TO ANY 
PART OF THE WORLD. 


GOODS FORWARDED 
TO THE COUNTRY 
ON APPROVAL. 
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Ask all Tobacco Sellers, Stores, &¢., and take no other. 
THE GENUINE BEARS THE TRADE MARK, 


“NOTTINGHAM CASTLE,” 


ON EVERY PACKET AND TIN. 


PLAYER'S NAVY CUT CIGARETTES, 


In Packets containing 12, and Boxes containing 24, 50, and 100. 


PLAYER'S NAVY CUT CIGARETTES are now supplied in a new size, viz., ‘‘MAGNUMS,.” They are 66, Cheapside, E.C.; 220, Regent St, W,; & The Queen’s Works, Sheffield, 


packed in Pocket Tins containing 16, and in 50’s and 100’s. 
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as the first man who sliiled insensibility to pain 
by the direct inhalation of a gas or vapour. 
of one generation becomes the hero of the next. Hissed 
by the Boston students as a humbug, we find that Wells 
actus ally introduced an agent which the modern dentist finds 
highly ‘satisfactory i in the produc tion of insensibility to pain. 

Morton seems to have been recommended to try the 
vapour of palphurie ether by Dr. C. T. Jackson, of 
Boston, who was a noted chemist. It was on Sept. 20, 
1846, that he first rendered himself insensible by inhaling 
ether, and on the evening of the same day Morton 
extracted the tooth of a certain Eben. H. Frost, of 42, Prince 
Street, Boston, under the influence of the vapour. Then 
came the operation of Friday, Oct. 16, 1846, establishing 
the reliability of ether as an anesthetic. Morton, like 
Wells, had a somewhat melancholy after-history. There 
was a deal of quarrelling about the priority of his dis- 
covery, although no doubt whatever appears to exist 
regarding Morton’s claim to the title of the discoverer of 
the anzesthetic virtues of ether. 


The fame of ether, of course, spread all over the world. 
It was Mr. Liston, the famous surgeon, who first used it 
in this country. This event took place in University 
College Hospital, London. The date was Dec. 22, 1846. 
The ether was administered by Dr. W. Squire, and am- 
putation of the thigh was performed painlessly. To this 
day ether continues to be employed in hospitals and in 
private practice as a means of procuring temporary insensi- 


The martyr 


bility. It is a safe agent in this respect, although it is 
less speedy in its action than another vapour, the merit 
of discovering which belonged to Sir James Simpson, 
the late distinguished Professor of Midwifery in the 
University of Edinburgh. It is related how Simpson, 
experimenting, as wes his wont, on Nov. 4, 1847, with 
unknown agents in the search after a reliable pain- 
abolisher, took down a bottle containing a heavy, clear, 
sweet-smelling liquid, which had been long known as a 
chemical curiosity, and which had, if I mistake not, been 
first made by the distinguished chemist Scheele. There 
were present in. Simpson’s house with him the late Dr. 
Mathews Duncan and Dr. G. Keith. They all three sniffed 
at the vapour exhaled from the bottle, and then all three 
successively fell under the table. Professor Simpson was 
the first to recover, and saw Dr. Keith's legs making 
violent demonstrations, while Dr. Duncan was snoring 
heavily. The new vapour was chloroform, and Simpson’s 
paper was read on Nov. 10, 1847, before the Medico- 
Chirurgical Society of Edinburgh, its title bearing that it 
was a description of a new anesthetic which could be used 
as a substitute for ether. 


The story of chloroform is, as usual in the history of 
most discoveries, a record of fruitless opposition and 
senseless criticism. Some ultra- orthodox Seotsmen, who, 
as is their little way, delight to ‘‘ nail wi’ Scriptur’ ” their 
arguments and contentions, told Professor Simpson that 
his discov ery was in its essence contrary to the declaration 
of Holy Writ. In pain and in sorrow woman has to bring 
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forth children. This was Heaven's decree, and if Simpson 
»roposed to use chloroform to lighten the pains of labour, 
a would be invalidating the spirit of Genesis, But 
Simpson was equal to the ‘subtleties of the “ unco’ guid.’ 
He adopted most the excellent rule of plying them back with 
another text. God, he said, caused Adam to fall into a 
deep sleep when the first surgical operation mentioned in 
the Bible was performed—that of removing a rib for the 
creation of Eve. ‘This silenced the Biblical cavillers, and 
for the rest Simpson fought a hard battle with the scientific 
critics, and won. 


The relative merits of ether and chloroform have, of 
course, been much discussed. Some surgeons use a 
mixture of the two, others a mixture of chloroform, ether, 
and alcohol. There is a controversy still pursuing its 
course as to whether chloroform is dangerous to the heart 
or to the lungs. All I know is, that in the old Edinburgh 
days, when giving chloroform, our instructions were 
summed up in the words ‘* Watch the breathing.” In 
the south doctors are taught to watch the pulse. I think 
the balance of opinion is swinging round to the old Edin- 
burgh view of things. But, considering the thousands and 
thousands of cases in which chloroform is annually 
administered to patients with every condition of heart and 
lungs represented, and having regard to the relatively few 
fatalities which occur under skilful hands, we may all, in 
this jubilee of anesthetics, drink a bumper to the pious 
memories of the men who toiled to give to their race the 
great and priceless boon of freedom from pain. 
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GOLDSMITHS' i SILVERSMITHS COMPANY, 


112. REGENT ST., LONDON, W. 
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THE COMPANY have greatly extended their 
Watch Department, and have now on 
an exceptionally fine assortment of 
Gold and Silver Watches at prices 25 per cent. 
below those usually charged by other houses for 


similar goods. 


view 
high-class 


The Department is under the charge of a 
thoroughly competent, practical man, who will at 
all times be happy to give advice and assistance 


in the selection or repairing of Watches. 


Illustrated Catalogue Post Free. Selections 


forwarded on approval. 





GENTLEMAN’S GOLD ENGLISH 
KEYLESS WATCH. 


GOLDSMITHS’ X SILVERSMITHS? COMPANY, 112, REGENT ST.,LONDON,W. ((dioining Sicreoscopic (o. 


MARION’S DRY PLATES 


For All Kinds of Work are Unsurpassed. 

















To be had of all Dealers, or direct from MARION and CO., 
Free Carriage for 10s. 6d. Parcel. 
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NEW ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE NOW READY, 
Is. Post Free. 


22 & 23, SOHO SQUARE, LONDON, W. 


THE MOST NUTRITIOUS COCOA. 
EP PSS 
GRATEFUL—COMFORTING. 
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WITH FULL NATURAL FLAVOUR. 


ROWLANDS’ 
ODONTO 
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“Tooth Powder, 
































MERRY WEATHER 
FIRE PROTECTION OF MANSIONS. 


MERRYWEATHER®S’ “ LONDON BRIGADE” HAND- 

PUMP. Over three-fourths of the London fires in one 

year are extinguished by “ LONDON BRIGADE” HAND- | 
PUMPS. (See Official Report 























Whitensthe Teeth, 
| Prevents Decay. 
Gives Delightful 
~ | Fragrance 
BUCKINGHAM PALACE. WINDSOR CAOTEe, orn Ene | to the Breath. 
Ez, her Koyal Resid we Merry we er Haw 
HOUSE, and other Koya ,. + ath 2s. O4. 
Pump, Hoses, Jet, complete, delivered for 25 Cs. Ask Chemists for 
Call and t in action at 
MERRYWEATHERS’ ROWLANDS? 
; : ODONTO. 





C3, LONG ACRE, W.C., AND GREENWICH, LONDON. | ——- 
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LONPON, BRIGHTON, AND SOUTH 


AST ILWAY. 
u 6 He AP ReTt KN TICKETS 
TO BRIGHTON —EVERY WEEKDAY First-Class Day Tickets 
from Victoria 10.5a.m. Fare 12s. 6d., Pullman Car 
VERY SATU KDAY First-Class Day Tickets from V ‘ictoria 10.40 
oan 11L.404.m.; London Bridge 9.25 a.m. and 12 ne o ‘are 10s. 6d., 
ine cluding edmission to * st-Clae and Royal lavilio 
irst-Class Da cs 
iem.eeditim Tos Day ‘Tickets tr om Victoria at 


Every Friday, Saturday, ad "hander to Tuesday. Fures, 14s., 
8s. Gd. 63. 4 

To Rect iras ST. LEONARDS, BEXHILL, and EAST- 
BOURNE.—Past Trains every Weekday : ” 

FROM VICTORIA—9.00 a.m., 12 noon, 3 ao p.m., and 3.26 p.m. ; 


alse 4.30 p.m. and 3.40 p.m. to East bo eee 
FROM LONDON BRIDGE—6.46 a.m., 
and 5. Sey 
CHEA oar KETS, Friday, Saturday, and Sunday to Monday by 
certain hay miy. To Hastings or St. Leonards, 18s., 13s., 93 . 
Bexhill or Eastbourne, 16s., 11s. 6d., 8s 


iam 2.5 p.m.,45p.m., 
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YARIS. SHORTEST AND CHEAPEST 
ROUTER, vii NEWHAVEN, DIEPPR, and ROUEN. Two 
Special Express ervices (Weekdays aud Sundays) | 
LondontoParis (1&2) (1,2,3)| Paris to London (1 & 2) (i, 2,3) | 
~ d a.m. p.m. a.m p.m. | 
Victoria dep, 10.0 9.45 | Varies .. .. dep. 10.0 9.0 
London Bridge ,, 10.0 9.55 p.m. a.m. 
“ie p.m. a.m. | London Bridge, arr,7.0 7.40 
Paris .. arr. 7.0 7.45 | Victoria 7A 7.0 
Fares—Single: First, : ; Becond, 258. 7d.; Third, 188. 7d. 
Return : First, 588. 3d.; Sec 2s. 4d. ; Third, 338. od. A Pullman 
Drawing-Room Car runs e ° First and Second Class Train 





between _Vie toria and Newhaven. 


rok FULL PARTICULARS of availability 
of all above Cheap Tickets, see Handbills. 
(By Order) ALLEN Saaux, Secretary and General Manager. 





P, 4X» 0 MAIL-STEAMERS 
FROM LONDON 'O 
GIBRAT: TAR, MALTA, BRINDIst, 
A hay ADEN, BOMI cae, and . . 
MA Dt As, vid BUMBAY . ee Every Week. 
STRAITS, CHINA, and JAP ee 
CALCUTTA, MADRAS, CoromBo; “aus: Every 
TRALIA, NEW ZEALAND, and ‘'TAs- Rei 
MANIA Fortnight. 
VENICE on HRINDISI to KGYPY and Every 
the EAs‘! } Three Weeks, 


Cheap Return Tic kets. 


For Particulars apn vy at the Company's Offices, 122, Leadenhall 


Street, E.C.; and 25, Cockspur Street, London, 8. W. 


ORIENT COMPANY'S YACHTING CRUISES | 


By the Steam-ships LUSITANIA, 3877 tons register, and 
GARONNE, 3876 tons register, from London as under— 

For TENERIFFE, 
Leaving Jan. 15, returning March 16, 

For MOROCUCO, SICILY, PALESTINE, and EGYPT, 
Leaving Feb. 17, returning April 15. 

For SOUTH of SPAIN, GREECE, comer ANTINOUPLE. 
Leaving March 31, returning May 1 


For PORTU 4AL, MOROCCO, CORSICA, ‘ITAL Y, and SICILY, 
vin Apr ril 21, rtarnin 


&c, 


the WEST INDIA ISLANDS, BERMUDA, &c.» 





le 21. 
String Band, Electric Selectric Bells, Hot and Cola 
Baths, tafe Class Cuisine Head OM 
F. Garren & Co. ead Offices, 
Managers { Anpenson, Anvpenson, and Co. Fenchurch Avi nue, 
For passage on ply to the latter firm at 5, Fenchurch Avenue, 
London, E.C.; or to the West-End Branch Office, 16, Cockspur | 
Street, 8.W. | 


f WHERE 
IARRITZ. 


TO WINTER. 
] GRAND HOTEL. 

Lift at every floor. tric light throughout. Charmingly 
situated facing the ocean. ‘The climate is as mild and delightful as 
that of Nice and Italy. This sple ndid establishment, facing the sea 
and baths, the finest situation in the town, close to golf and lawn- 
tennis, excellent cooking. 














“om 
Gireat improve- 
‘Grand fotel, with a view to 
satisfying all the comf: rte which travellers may desire. Caloriféres 
have been fixed up to heat the entire honse. A special omnibus 
meets travellers for the Grand Hotel at the arrival of the train. 
Address: Mr. Morrenat, Grand Hotel, Biarritz. 


A HOTEL GUIDE (Tariffs 
di 





free) 
PAIN, 
LONDON, 


SITE. Situated 


TEN 
108, FLEET STREE’ Ec. 


‘ANNES.—HOTEL BEAU 

/ in the West End. Large garden, tennis, English billiards, 
electric light, lift, latest sanitary appliances, every comfurt, 
G. GOUGLTZ, Proprietor. (40) 


‘ANNES HOTEL ST. CHARLES. 
4 ¢ harmingly situated, full south, large garden. perfect sanita- 


tion. lift, tennis, modern comforts, superior cuisine and cave. 
Moderate charges. Arrangements for a4 stay (482) 


CANNES.— Gd. HOTEL du PAVILLON. 


This First-Class Hotel offers every comfort. Splendid position. 


Full south, electric light, baths, lift. Best home for winter. 
PAUL BORGO, Proprietor. (456) 
{VLORENCE.—HOTEL FLORENCE and 


WASHINGTON. Every mecorn ieprovement, Full south ; 
on the Arnos splendid views. Elec light, lift, baths, perfect 
sanitation. Moderate prices, reductic on 12 astay. [842] 


NE E.—The GRANDE BRETAGNE HOTEL. 
Undoubtedly the best situated. in front of the public gardens 
and near the cea. First-class. Latest comforts and sanitation, Elec- 
tric light. Central, qu oe RUECK and TEXTOR, Proprietors. [£48] 


TICE.—HOTEL SUISSE. “TI certify that 
the sanitary arrangements of the above have been entirely 
reconstructed in the most jnoroas® manner under my close personal 
supervision.” Hugh Smith, C.E., Engineer Surveyor, English 
Sanitary Company. [551] | 


BRIGHTON.—TO BE LET, furnished or 
unfurnished, or the freehold would be sold. A most con- | 
veniently arranged double-fronted Residence, central position, ten } 
minutes’ walk from station and sea. Principal rooms face south, 
all modern improvements, including electric light. It contains 
9 bed-rooms, dressing-room, bath-room, 4 reception. yoonss (all on 
two floors). Very convenient domestic offices. Well matured 
yleasure grounds, including full-size tennis lawn, orchard, &c. 
Excellent stabling for ba horses, also a Ave roomed Loostage for man. 
Apply to Meser NNER and DELI eneney a 
Biighton, or to Mesers. WILKINSON, BON” “andl WELCH, 170, 
Nc orth f Street, Brighton. 











OETZMANN, of 27, Raker ‘Street. 


pranos for HIRE, 10s. per MONTH. 

Tunings free. No hire charged if purchased in a months, 
The cheapest house for hiring really good tance by all the best 
makers is THOMAS OETZMANN and CO.'S, a, Laker Street, W. 


OETZMANN, of 27, linker Street, W. 
YIANOS, 15s. per MONTH, on ‘Thomas 


Vetzmann and Co.'s easy One, Two, or Three Years’ System. 
Carriage tree. Tunings free. Cheapest House in London for Sale, 
Hire, or Three Years’ System is TH puAS OETZMANN and CO.'s, 
Bake rStreet, Portman Square, 


{00D SOUND SECOND-HAND PIANOS. 
Returned from Hire. Far superior to badly constructed 
low-priced. new ones. GREAT BALE. Grands and Cottages, 
Broadwood’s, Collard’s, Erard's, and other makers, From £10 
to £100. Bend for Descriptive Cutalogues, All Pianos packed 
free and sent to any par 
riuOMAS OETZ) ANN ‘and CO. 


YURCHASERS who can pay Cash will find 
that the Cheapest House in the Kingdom for new Grand and 
Cottage Pianos by Broadwood, Collard, Erard, Oetzmann, eer way 
Bechstein, and other makers of repute is THOMAS OETZMANN 
and CO,'s. 27, Baker Street, London, W., where the merits of the 
Pianos by the respective makers can be tried side by side. ~ 
packed free and forwarded, Only address, 27, Baker Street, ¥ 











, 27, Waker Street, London, W. 


HANDSOME 
WALNUT COTTAGE PIANO, 
fullest compass of seven octaves, iron frame, 


metal pin plate, repetition action, rich, 
| powerful tone; choicest Italian burr walnut 
| wood ; the price usually charged oes this piano is 
| 0 euinens. fe: be obtained only 
THOMAS OETZMANN Ar) CO.'3, 
7, Raker Street, London, W. 
Drawings of this beautiful instrument sent free 
Packed free aud forwarded to any part. 


£35 








OHN BROA D WooD and SON 8’ 
PIANOFORTES 
For SALE, HIRE, or on the THREK YEARS’ SYSTEM. 
Pianos exchanged. 
New and Second hand Vianofortes, 
JON BROADWOOD and SONS | 


Great Pulteney Street (near Viccadilly Circus), Loudon, w. 





ILLUSTRATED LONDON 


NEWS 


CELEBRATED — 


PIONEER 


SWEETENED JOBACCO. 


vee 





PII 


KNOWN ALL OVER THE WORLD. 





| MANUFACTURED 
BY THE 


RICHMOND CAVENDISH CO., Lo. 


AT THEIR BONDED WORKS, LIVERPOOL. 


Sold by all First-Class Tobacconists at Home and Abroad, | 


I and 


2 oz Packets, and 


a, 


2, and 1 lb. Tins. 








BENSON'S 








KEYLESS 





* (REGD.) © 


BREAD 


AND 


BISCUITS. 


Supplied 10 the Queen 
and Royal Family. 


CURE FOR 
INDIGESTION. 


Purchasers ave requested to see that 
al Bread supplied to them as HOVIs 
is stamped HOVIS. 


y/ 








App rT to goer Baker or Grocer for 
\ HOV 8 Flour for home use, packed 
in Bags of 34 lbs. and 7 Ibs. 


Ifany eeealty be experienced in obtain- 

ing HOVIS, or if what is supplied as 

HOVIS is not satis factory, please write, 

sending re Ne (the cost of which will 
ve defrayed) to 


S. FITTON and SON, 
MILLERS, MACCLESFIELD. 


Babes recommending other Bread instead 


10V1Is do so for — own profit, 
Beware 


6d. or 1s, Samples of Bread and 
Biscuits on receipt of stamps. 


[ Copyright. 





Guaranteed for Accuracy, Durability, and Strength. 


“Special Make” 
LADY'S KEYLESS 
LEVER WATCH. 


In Silver Cases, In 18-ct. Gold Cases, 
Three-quarter 
Plate LEVER 


A: i Movement, Com- 


pound Bulance, Jewelled 
throughout, Strong Key- 
less Action, Seconds Dial, 
and Gold Inner Case. In 
18-ct. Gold Cases, either 
Hunting, Half-Hunting, 
or Crystal Glass, En- 
raved, or Plain Pol- 
ished, with Monogram 
Engraved Free. 


Price £10. 


Or in Silver Cases, 25. 





AND aT 8, 








Ilustrated Book of Watches § Jewellery Post Free. . 


J. W. BENSON, 


Steam Factory 


02% 64, LUDGATE HILL, 


ROYAL EXCHANGE, 


BENSON’S In Silver Cases 
‘BANK’ WATCH. 


Best London Make 
KEYLESS 
ENGLISH LEVER. 
Is a good Knock- 
about Watch for Rough 
Wear generally. ‘Il hree- 
uarter Plate ENGLISH 
4EVER Movement, with 
Chronometer Balance, 
Jewelled throughout, 

Strong Keyless Action. 


Price £5. 
Selections of Watches or 
Jewellery on Approval. 
Sent Free and Safe to all 
Parts of the World. 






E.c., 


649 


_ CHAPPELL 


“A tone of sniliaatbeiite swect quality and 
unusual sustaining power.’’— 7Zimes. 

‘“‘Combines the tune and powcr of a grand 
with the compactness of an ordinary upright or 
cottage piano.”’—Daily News. 


NEW HIGH-CLASS 


‘While boasting the solid virtues of English 
wulilauas ship, is as cheap as any piano of its 
size and quality produced from a foreign work- 





shop.’ '— Shut. 
| 60, NEW BOND STRSET, LONDON, Ww. 





Mudie’s 
Select 
| Library. 


| All the BEST BOOKS in English, French, 

German, Italian, and Spanish, are in CIR- 
| CULATION and for SALE (either New or 
| Second-hand). 


Subscriptions entered at any date for Three 
Months and upwards. 


Prospectuses of the Terms of Subscription in Town or 
Country and Lists of Books for Sale sent free by post 
to any address. 


Books Exported to all Parts of the Word. 


| MUDIE’S SELECT LIBRARY, LTD., 


30-84, NEW OXFORD ST., LONDON; 

41, Brompton Road, S.W.; and 48, 
Victoria Street, E.C. 

Also at BARTON ARCADE, MANCHESTER. 








Queen 





PERFECTLY S°lMPLE. 


ec oe SINPLY PERFECT. 
The oe 




















WATCHES | 





POCKET KODAK. 





A dainty little camera. weighing only 7 ounces, 
Can be slipped into the pocket, 

Makes pictures 1} X 2 inches, 

Loaded in daylight—no dark room necessary. 
Achromatic lens, with three stops. 

Improved rotary shutter always set for time or 
instantaneous exposures. View-finder. Counter. 


Complete with roll of film for 12 exposures, 


£1 Is. 
Photographic Materials 


EASTMAN Co. Ltd., 


115-117 Oxford Street, London, W. 


Write for descriptive pamphlet, post free. 





BROKEN 
Front PORCELAIN 


TOOTH CROWN 


DECAYED 
TOOTH 


THE 
CROWN 











NEW MUSIC. 


Some nice dance music comes from Robert Cocks and Co. 


Amongst the waltzes that should find favour are 
and ‘* Dulciana,” by Florence Fare; ‘‘ The Belle 
by R. Farban, and “‘ La Reponse du Coeur,” by 

Asher. A set of waltz lancers, entitled “ Bal 


by Edwin Langsdale, introducing four popular waltzes, are 
while a very good polka will be found in 


aeceptable ; 


THE ILLUSTRATED LONDON NEWS 


by John Muir. 


type of song that amateurs like. The ‘‘Song of 
Hercules,” by J. Jacques Haakman, will be welcomed by 
vocalists who seek for good pieces for low baritone or bass. 
The’same composer’s ‘‘ Three Remembrances” for violin 
and pianoforte are cleverly written, and not too difficult. 
A charming trio for piano, violin, and viola or ’cello is the 
‘* Lullaby ” by Alexander S. Beaumont; and a good piece 
for ’cellists is Amy.Grimson’s ‘‘ Canzona.’ 

Several songs of merit reach us from W. Morley and 


Bingham. Aq 


, ~ >» 
‘* Carita Newcombe and 


of Cadiz,” 
Angelo A. 
Poudré,”’ 


Dawn,” by Star 


Matthew 
charm, and alte 


A song weenie g 
W. Tozer, publishec 
Arnold, 


NOY, 14, 1896 


Ed. St. Quentin's ‘‘ Dream Angel” is 


sympathetic and pleasing, and has nice words by Clifton 


‘by Hubi 


and a 


uaint little ditty is ‘‘ Don’t Tell,” 
Camille Daubert, certain to please ; 


good contrast to this will be found in ‘‘ The Angel of the 


thope Gray and Lindsay Lennox. 

of praise is ‘‘ Requiescat,” by Gilbert 
by B. Hollis and Co. ‘The words, by 
are wedded to music full of melodic 
gether it may be said that ‘‘ Requiescat ” 




















** Feuille d'Amour,” by Carl Kiefert. These are all made 
. he, Sue : a te ' Cc 1 O » by C. F 8 y :) > be 
furthermore attractive by their charming picture covers. o., three of which are by ©. Francis Lloyd. We like best a 
. ‘ ‘The Sweetest Song,” words by G. Hubi Newcombe. is a composition of more than average merit. Those who 
Among the music received from Charles Woolhouse is This has a delightful swing, and finishes in a most seek for lighter and less sentimental. pieces will like ‘If 1 
an effective and pretty song by J. Henry Leipold, entitled effective fashion. ‘‘'The Gate of Happiness” is a good were You!” a tripping ditty by Clifton Bingham and 
‘* Good-Night, Jeannette,” words by James English. It specimen of the semi- fay order, and -another, which is Marcella Cusack Clark. ‘An Even Song” has acceptable 
has an ear-haunting refrain, and is altogether - the pee better still, is ‘‘ The Children of the King,” words words and music by E. C. Meysey Thompson. 
( 1ONAN DOYLE’S NEW NOVEL. WATER FOR MAN AND BEAST. YULLETON’S HERALDIC OFFICE | L YCEUM.—CYMBELINE. EV ERY 
The METROPOLIT AF kine FOU BEAIN and : / (Established belt 0 century).— Searches and Authousts ! NIGHT, at 8. 
or on "QD % , , CATTLE- FROUG H ASSOCIATION _is .entirely dependent upon nformation respecting Family.Arms_and .’edigrees. Crest anc mm > Henry Irvir 
YODNEY STONE. By A. CC IN AN x YLE |, luntary contributions. The Cx mmittee earnestly PP "EAL Mor Motto in heraldic cx jlours, 7 78. ed, Boo k-plate se mgraved in Modern gen — Miss. I: Ilen Terry. 
r’ With 8 Pull-page Illustrations. Cr nh &voO ! liberat HEL P ni tropic — tea a —~y wor abl and Metievelats ice He raldic Seal Engraving g1,1.UN. Bo a tatinces Wednesdays Bev. 25, Dec. 2 
“ro on . . | lhe protracted tropical weather of th early summer unavoidably MINATED ADDRESSES ON st ox Office (Mr. urst) oper ily 0 to! »1 
2ODN EY STONE. By > AN DO? L E. 6s. added ‘largely te their < sutlay and there are now outstanding Prospectus post free.—25, Cranbourn Street, London, W.C. Seat ts ale boobea the Letter or ’ Telegvem.” , 
At all Booksellers an ibraries liabilities of over £4000. —_— . 
W“ thous Sumediate Saanctel aid the Committee cannot continue | YRESTED STATIONERY.— CULLETON’S i" OORE AND BURGESS MINSTREL S, 
j quality Paper and Square Court 8ST. JAMES'S HALL, W.—Brilliant New Anniversary 


(YONAN DOYLE’S NEW NOVEL. 


their 
rhe Socie 


712 fountains, which, during a period of GUINEA BOX.— lest 
ah 4 F he Envelopes, all stamped in colour with Crest, or with Monogram, 


ty has now 
millions and a half 











Nightly at 8. Mondays, Wednes 


Programme, BEST ON RECORD 
Tickets at Tree's (the Hall) and 


- Tene - , . = i ‘ twenty-four hours, have been used by over two 
VW ITH 8 Full-page Illustrations. Crown 8vo, drinke rs and pei troughs, at “which half a million horses have | oF Address. No charge for engraving steel die Sones FRM days, and Saturdays at 3 and 8. 
6s. quene "hed their thirst Joseru Fry, Treasurer. 8 covet ’ cron Card plate ones ft) a oe 1 ct ws, ™ 8 Pe Libraries. Prices, 5s., 38., 28., 1s.—General Manager, Mr. Lawkexce 
“wot om — . , , - . . Milices : 70, Victoria Street, S.W M. W. MILTON, sécretary. adies’, 38. edding and invitation care vecimens e. ROUGH 
PODNEY STONE. ty CONAN DOYLE. 6s. . 25, C anbo urn Street, London, W.C 
R : f|,HE STAMPS OF EUROPE.—A beautif any | 7 ’ 2 ‘TLOR'S : C I M OL 17 £,| J)’ AUMAINE’S SALE OF PIANOS, 
PODNEY STONE. By CONAN DOYLE. 6s | actrated series ty ienneh Sudenae 1 Mh . 4» | ORGANS, &c., RETURNED FROM HIRE, 
r ote: —s : os ~ illustrated series of articles on the above subject, from the pen | OR PREPARED WHITE FULLER'S E rH, Ten years’ warranty, |Kasy terms approval carriage free 
fl s : oft hat well-known expert, Mr. W. A. 8. Westoby, was commenced | is the only reliable and thoroughly harmless SK in OWDE R. | Cottages 7, 9, and 1i guineas. ’ ’ ° 
>< IDNEY ST‘ INE. By A. Ct INAN m™ ry LE. n the * BAZAAR” of Wednesday, Nov. 4, and will-be continued | [t is prepared by an experienced Chemist, and-under its Latin | Class 0, 14 guineas. | Class 3, 23 guineas. | Class6, 35 guineas. 
r Witl he ™ th . - P n subesquent Wednesdays till co mpletion. Every stamp collector | name of “Terra Cimolia” is constantly prescribed by the most | Class 1,17 guineas. | Clase4, 26guineas. | Class7. 40 guineas, 
. With 8 Full-page illustrations." Crown 8vo, 6s should read these invaluable papers. | eminent living Dermatologists, and was es pecially recom- Clase 2. 20 guineas Class 5, 30 guiveas Class9. 60 gtinens 
ll 2 P , 15. Waterloo Place, S.W Order through any Newsagent or Bookstall, or direct | mended by the late Sir Erasmus Wilson, F.R.S., and the | American Organs, by all the best Makers, from 4) guinens 
— ay oe ee 2 accord: ase ; = m the Office | late Dr. Tilbury Fox. For general use it is simply invaluable. upwards, Full price paid will be allowed for any ihatrument 
. ——— | Three Months Gubec ript 2d. ; post free from the Office, 3s. 6d. | It is the Best Dusting-Powder for Infants. Formerly used in | within three years.if one of a higher class be taken. Illus 
* NEW VOLUMES IN Iftice 170, ‘Strand London, the Nurseries of her Majesty the Queen, the Princess of Wales, | trations_and_particulars. post free.—'T. D'ALMAINE and CO 
6 5 : - — the — e. — 5. a Duchess . rom &e One now | (Kst. 111 Years), 91, Finsbury Pavement, B.C, Open till 7: 
+ . wh - . | extensively em yed in the Nurseries of her Imperia ajesty ’ ° . 
N? MORE ASTHMA from this moment. | fhe Empress of Rassia, our own Royal Princesses and Duc lenses, —— } SS ete 2 i. 
i Awardedwne hundred thou- H.R.H. the Duchess of Cumberland, the Grand Duchess Pau —_ " s-wae — = 4 
id and Silver | of Russia, the Duchess of Sparta, and most of the Aristocracy. | w HER" —~THE Et REKA”’ D¢ IU BLE 
s 


[J NWi's SIX-SHILLING FICTION. 


JOHN OLIVER HOBBES 


[HE HERB-MOON, by 


BENJAMIN SWIFT 


NANCY NOON, by 





‘THE GREY MAN, by 


bes 8. R. CROCKETT. 
\ DAUGHTER OF THE FEN, by 
4 ae J}. T. BEALBY. 
| A MAN’S MIND, by 
JOHN REAY WATSON 
ALF ROUND THE WORLD FOR A| 


HUSBAND, by MAY CROMMELIN 


6. | 
ROBINSON P CLEAVER, BELFAST. | 


And 170, REGEN T SsT., LOND DON 


un facty ° 
3c t.} 


T. Fis 


ner Unwin 


TO MORE ASTHMA 
N N 


sand frances, Ge 
Medals, and admitted to be | Recommended by the Faculty. The eminent physician Dr, 


relect 
m 4s. 6 Gd. ‘nt “carriage free’’ in United 
Kingdom falc HARD FORD ond CO.. 41, Poultry, London 


SHRI XK ‘Flannel Ohizte for Gentlemen. Patterns t« 


fro 








unrivalled. Routh says 1 feel I cannot too highly recommend it. ? 
Particulars gratisand post free from cannot @ ord to be without it.”— Dr. Bainbridge. A lady 
DR. CLERY. MARSEILLES, FRANCE. writes : “Here, in India, for ‘ Prickly Heat,’ I found it worth 
- a - a guinea a tea-spoonful.” Yost free. Send 14 or 36 penny 





stamps. 
Ask for *‘ Taylor's Cimolite.”” See that the Trade Mark, Name, 
and Address are on every Parcel, and do not be persuaded to 


take imitations 
Introduced into medical practice and prepared by 
JOHN TAYLOR, Chemist, 13, Baker Street, Lontine. w. 
\ TASTED ORCHARDS OF ENGL AND.— 
See the Special Commissioner's report on the Orchards 
of Surrey in the “ARDENEKS’ MAGAZINE,” Nov. 1 Price 
2d... post free wa. Sold by all Newsagents. 
Iitices : 4, Ave Maria Lane, Loncéon, E.c. 


MUSGRAVES' 


NEV 


PATENT “ULSTER” STOVES. 








TRADE MARK 






p Ona et 
FOR INFANTS & INVALIDS 


FOOD 














HEMSTITCURD. 
Ladies 29 doz. 
Gent 311 


rics of Messrs. 





33 , 3" 
‘The Irish Ca 


‘CAMBRIC :: 
| POCKET = Ronissor £ Cixaven haves 
“tisrs eostrac, HANDKERCHIEFS, 


LISTS POST FREE. 
N.B.—To Prevent Delay. all Letter Orders and Inquiries for 
rhonld be sent Direct to Belfast 






Samples 












As recently supplied to 


THE DUKE 
OF YORE: 
and 
PRINCE 
BISMARCK 





New and 
Secondhand. 


Largest Stock in “y im on. 
Lis 


Free 
63, PALL pe 9 Gold and Silver Medals 
LONDON. at Dresden, Brunswick, | 
and Antwerp Inter- 





§, SMITH & SON, 9, STRAND, W.C. | 


WINNERS OF THE HIGHEST POSITIONS FOR 
ENGLISH TOURBILLON & SPLIT SECONDS WATCHES 

AT KEW 
OBSERVATORY 


All English, 
18-et. Gold, 







All English, 
Second Quality, 








Produces a LOVELY COMPLEXION, and cures Spots, 


AT ALL CHEMISTS national Exhibitions. 


o. MACKENZ/ 
ARSENICAL 
SOAP. 


& |? 
Ss 


Illustrated Priced Cata- 


loques and Estimates Free. 

MUSGRAVE & Co., iti, 
97, New Bond Street, London, W.; 

240, Rue de Rivoli, 





IE’ 


40, Deansgate, Manchester ; Paris ; 


Ann Street Ironworks, Belfast. 











ee, Freckles.—Perfectly Harmless. 









First Quality, 


£21. BIG 15s. | = 


a 

a s| Via QUEEN 

o- o | ROYAL DUTCH MAIL. 

me) oO GREAT SAVING IN TIME. GREAT IMPROVEMENTS IN SERVICE. — 

The magnificent new 21-Kwor Papp.e-Sreamers, built by the Fairfield Cu., of Glasgow, are now running in this Service. 

é at | Most Perfect Route to Northern and Southern Germany. 

= es | BERLIN—LONDON in 20 Hours Arrival Berlin, 8.28 p.m. 

= = LONDON—DRESDEN in 28 Hours Arrival Dresden, 12.41 a.m, 

2 = LONDON-—BALE in 23 hours. 

Ss : Time Tables and all information Free on application to the “‘ Zeeland” Steam-ship Co. at Flushing, or at 44a, Fore &t., London, E.C., 
+ 3 where Circular Tickets may ' be « obtained at Three Day’ Notice. 

vA _———EE 2 
e = 

= a | 

s = | 

= os | 

= = 

e = 

: D 

= Silver, | 

| 


Silver, Second 


First Quality, Quality, 


£9 9s. £6 6s. 


HEAVY, Damp and Dust Proof, Open Face, Crystal Glass, 
Half Hunting or Full Hunting Cases, Three-Quarter Plate, 
HALF CHRONOMETER, Fully Jewelled. A Watch of 
High Quality, and the most EXCEPTIONAL VALUE | 
ever produced. | 





WATCHMAKERS TO THE ADMIRALTY. 
Old Watches & Jewellery taken in Exchange. 
Certificate and Warranty with every Watch. Postage 
Free at our on Risk. 

Send for Treatise on the Purchase of a Watch, 140 pp., 320 Illus. 
post free. 





JE 





Tro THE CONTINENT. 


BORO’ - FLUSHING. 














“But be sure they are CARTER’S.” 


CARTER’S LITTLE LIVER PILLS are widely 
counterfeited, It is not enough to ask for “ Little 
Liver Pills.’ CARTER is the important word, and 
should be observed on the outside wrapper; other- 
wise the Pills within cannot be genuine. Do not take 
any nameless * Little Liver Pills’ that may be offered, 


But be sure they are CARTER 'S. 

















N'S 


Used in All Countries for 
OVER 70 YEARS. 
CAUTION. Beware of Counter- 


feits. The only Genuine is signed 
4 in tans & BROWN.” 


OTH PASTE 


TOOTH PAS 


WHITE SOUND TEETH. 
FRAGRANT BREATH. 
HEALTHY GUMS. 








and self-measure 


Fine, 9 
carriage paid.—R. FURD and CO., 41, Poultry, London. 


| (BE. (B. Dept.), 92, St. MARTIN'S LANE, 


QHIRTS. THE “EUREKA” DOUBLE 
\ SHRUNK Fancy eg Sete, % measure, sent carriage 
free, three for 16s. éd., 19s. 6¢., for patterns to select from 
nie HARD FORD aud CU” 41, Poultry, London 


[pRess. SHIRTS.—FORD'’S EUREKA. 
‘© wear with one stud centre of front 
Sixteen different sizes, Min. to I8in. neck 


Ready for use, 5s. 6d., 78. 6d., 9s. 6d 
Qu IRTS. -EGIDI US.—The Only Flannel 
Shirts that never shrink in washing Three for. 34s..6d., or 
Single Shirts, 11s. 6d. each, carriage free. Write for Pattern the 
only Makers, R. FORD and CO., 41, Poultry, London 
( LD: SHIRTS Refronted, Wrist and Collar 
Banded, fine linen, three for 6s.; Superior, 7s. 6d Extra 


Send three (not less), with cash. Keturned ready for use, 


(uticura 


THE CREAT 


SKIN CURE 


Works wonders in curing 
torturing disfiguring dis- 
eases of the skin scalp and 
blood and especially baby 
humours. 


Sold throughout the world, and especially by English and 
American chemists in all the continental cities. British depot: 
Newspery & Sons,|, King Edward-t., London. Potres 
Devo & Cuem. Corp., » Se eee Boston, U. 8. A. 
MUSIC.—One of our 


DON’ HI $! Self Instructors is given 


with every instrument. ~ Price 
Lists Free. Violin Outfit con 
plete, 66,10/6, 21/-,35/-. Mandoline 
in box, 106, 14/6, 17/6, 20/6. — Banjo, 
516, 96, 11/3, 256. ° Melodeon, 5/7 
7/ll. Auto-Harp, 5/6,96. Cornet 
in case, 239. Guitar, 10/6, 15/6. A 
be gy? mue oe * wpeveeme } rice 


$T ‘Al HER. WA GFAGTUR ing ‘C0. 


HARING OXDON. 








mL oe YOU, LIKE 





monials in Price List. — TH 





i, 
{ GUINVNED EDGE i 


— 
REVOLUTION IN 
Cigarette Paper 


EACH LEAF READY TO HAND FOR USE. 
AT ALL TOBACCONISTS. 





SAP RAIA ILI III III LI III SS 
An Absolute Cure for CONSTIPATION. 


CPSCARINE LEPRINGr 


CHRONIC DISORDERED 
CONSTIPATION. _UVER. 
IMPAIRED BILIOUSNESS. 
DIGESTION. | CONSTIPATION 
PILES. DURING 


SICK HEADACHE. NURSING, ETC, 














T Ganighé Box Post Free on - onsing to 
GRA is Franels ry and ie King 
Edward St., Newgate St ve 
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C8738 POMCemeetc ene 


“MyrTLE GROVE” 


ieee | OBACCO. 
FOR PIPE OR CIGARETTE. 
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fee CICARETTES. 


None Genuine without our Name on each Cigarette ! 
TADDY & CO., Minories, London. 


a i a ih th 


= 


“MYRTLE GROVE” 
« 








on romarteit smart contrivance.” — Black and White. 8a 
sign in lead pencils that deserves popularity.’ en. Leader. 


“MOST INGENIOUS THING OF THE HOUR. 


If not obtainable at your Stationer’s, send for 
Specimens—3 Black, 1 Red, and 1 Blue, post 
free in the United Kingdom, is. 


Blaisdell Pencil Co., Ltd., 
46, Holborn Viaduct, 
Lonpon, E.C, 


rely a boon to all busy people.""— Westmé 
* I hope he may make a fortune by it.’ Truth. 















pe as a cedar pencil, 
but covered with paper. 


RE-POINTS ITSELF 
AUTOMATICALLY, 













LATEST AWARDS— 
Geneva, 1£96 
Frankfort O/y. 1896 
Chicago, 1893 


wtqnest Honours 
hest Honours 


Hors pemocare) PH 
Highest Honours 


( 
(Gold Meda * 
(Medal and Diploma) 















For 

Wedding 

Prexentations. DREW & SONS 
SPECIALISTS IN THE 
MANUFACTURE OF THE 


FINEST QUALITY 
DRESSING BAGS 


AND 
FITTED SUIT CASES, 


Supplying Purchasers DIRECT 
from their Works, and saving all 
Intermediate Profils. 
LARGEST AND FINEST STOCK IN 
THE WORLD TO SELECT FROM, 
Customers’ own Fittings Adapted 
when Desired. 

DESIGNS FREE BY POST. 
ACTUAL MAKERS OF 
PATENT WOOD-FIBRE TRUNKS, 
MAKERS TO THE ROYAL FAMILY, 


33, 35, & 37, Piccadilly Circus, London, w. PATENT ‘SEN ROUTE” TEA-BASKETS, 


DREWS? 22%. CYCLE CRATE For Travelling, Light & Strong. 


Takes the Machine JUST AS IT IS IN USE, READY FOR RIDING, Price 2 mnplete, w.th 
without shifting any of the Parts. — 


About 8 in. wide, except at Pedal Part, 37/6 
where it Broadens out to take Machine. Made | | | | 

throughout of stout Wicker and Woven Cane, 

and runs on Rollers. The Machine is simply 
lifted fm and rigidly fixed with Drews’ Regd. iH i 

Wooden Handle Plate, Parts of Crate where ~ nae iF { 


DREW & SONS, | 








For Lady's 
or 
Gentleman’s 
Machine. 



























































wheels touch are Lined Soft Felt. When Cheques muat 
Ordering, please state total Length of Machine, r ih \ Orders &@ 
including Mad-Giuard on Back Wheel; also ‘ Nt {Ll | 
Height of Handle-Bar at Centre. ce Descriptive 
List on 
Of Inventors and Sole Makers only— ? pplication. 


DREW & SONS, PICCADILLY CIRCUS. LONDON, W. 






































ALL HEADACHES INSTANTLY CURED 
OR MONEY REFUNDED, 


LEGAL GUARANTEE. 


1 ) EMERSON’S BROMO-SELTZER, the most 
successful American Remedy, is an effervescent 

toe 8 powder, taken in water. If three doses do not 
cure any headache, no matter how caused, send 

the bottle to us, saying where obtained, AND 

WE WILL AT ONCE REFUND 

THE PRICE. Trial bottle, post free, 74d. Larger 


sizes, ls. 1}d. and 2s. 3d. Sold by many Chemists, or 
obtained to order by almost all. 


EMERSON DRUG COMPANY, Ltd., 
46, Holborn Viaduct, London, E.C. 
Insist on Full Name— 


EmMERSON’S BROMO- SELTZER. 


“LOVED OF ALL LADIES.”—Suaxsrere (“Much Ado,” Act I., Scene Ty 


i THE OLDEST AND BEST. 
“The Queen.”— Feels no hesitation in recom- 
mending its use.—Dec. 22, 1883, 
POLISH. 












Unequalled for its Brilliance and 
Cleanliness. 
It Cleans, Polishes, and Preserves Furniture, Brown Boots, 
Patent Leather, and Varnished or Enamelled Goods. 

















oF THE + 
CLARKES > 6 
Geese .- | BURGLAR'S 
pA Wai = HORROR.” 
: IGHT, LIGHT |g 
ae eae N G HT- LIGH S 
= Y THE BEST. 8 
. sé. Should be lighted in a front and back room in every house as soon as it is dark. 
Fe N.B.—No paraffin or other dangerous material used in the manufacture. No water required. 


REPRE ENT THE 
TER FIRE-PROOF C 





*smnoy 
‘s3q3r] 


“ Pyramid” and Fairy” Lights are the only Lights that can Safely be Burned in Lamps. 


Sold by all respectable dealers ev pt het male Manufactured hy CLARESB'S PYRAMID AND FAIRY LIGHT COMPANY, Ltd., 


lewood, London, N.W., where all Letters should be ad 


Double Wicks. In Boxes containing 6 Lights 
and Glass, to burn 10 hours; or 10 Lights and 
Glass, to burn 6 hours 
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Another Family Favorite is Beecham’s Cough Pills, which, for Asthma, Bronchitis, 
Weakness of the Lungs, Coughs, Colds, and similar Chest Ailments, have gained, during 





a long series of years, the complete confidence of the Home Circle. They are as 
ZK absolutely safe for man, woman, or child, as they are benign and curative in their action. 
hapa t There is no better tonic in the world for the respiratory organs than Beecham’s Cough 


Kian Pilis; and sufferers yet unacquainted with their merits may verify the fact by one trial. 
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Yet one more Family Favorite is Beecham’s Tooth Paste, which has established 
its claim to be a reall feultions dentifrice. It is efficacious, economical, ensures the brilliant 
whiteness and lustre of the teeth, perfumes the breath, removes tartar and prevents decay. It 
is composed of the best known ingredients for neutralising the acids of the mouth, and has refreshing 
and agreeable properties peculiarly its own. 


Beecham’s Tooth Paste is put up in collapsible tubes, perfectly air-tight, and so adjustable that no waste need 
occur ; the packages are pretty for the toilet table, and most convenient for the travelling bag. Of all Druggists, or post free 
from the Proprietor for One Shilling. 
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-ONDOS: Printed and Published at the Office, 198, Strand, in the Parish of &t. Clement Danes, in the County of London, by Ixczam Brotuens, 198, Strand, aforesaid.— Barumpay, Novausse 14, 1896. 
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AN IDHALI FOOD 


For INFANTS, CHILDREN, & INVALIDS. 


TRITICINE is recommended by the Medical Faculty as containing all the elements necessary in the constitution of a Perfect Food ; it also contains the albuminous or flesh- 
forming ingredients in an unusually large proportion, as weli as all the properties which are necessary to form both bone and muscle. A FOOD FOR THE MOST 


DELICATELY CONSTITUTED. 
TRITICINE is guaranteed to remain on the weakest of stomachs when all other Foods have failed? Makes Delitious Puddings; and can be used with great advantage in place of Bread 
Crumbs for Browning, Frying Soles, &c. It is satisfying and easily digested, and is equally suited to the requirement; of the Young, the Old, the Weak, and the Strong. 


Thousands of Testimonials have been and are constantly being received from Medical Men, Nurses, Mothers, Convalescents, and others; but perhaps 
the most eloquent testimony is the fact that 


THE SALE OF TRITICINE HAS INCREASED 4000 PER CENT. DURING THE LAST THREE MONTHS. 





H. GOODALL & SONS, MILLERS, CASTLEFORD; and of all Chemists and Grocers. Price 1/3 per Tin; Post Free, 1/6. 


Wholesale Agents—LONDON : Burgoyne, Burbidges & Co., 16, Coleman Street, E.C. LEEDS: Taylor’s Drug Stores (Ltd.), and all Branches. 
GLASGOW: Thos. McLaren & Son, 27, St. Ann Street. BIRMINGHAM: Clement Dix & Co., Midland Buildings, New Street. DUBLIN: Alexander 
Findlater & Co., 30 and 31, Upper Sackville Street ; 8. H. Eager, 18, Carlingford Terrace, Drumacondra. 
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Bove. < 
AS A BEVERAGE 


is Meat and Drink at one Draught, providing the Greatest Amount of 
Stimulative Nourishment in the Smallest Possible Bulk, Invigorating the 
Healthy and Strengthening Invalids. 

It contains in an easily digestible form the Entire Nourishment of 
Prime Ox Beef, from Selected Cattle, reared in Australia and South America. 




















“BOVRIL GIVES STRENGTH WHETHER TAKEN AS 
A BEVERAGE, OR USED FOR SOUPS, GRAVIES, ENTREES, &c.” 


eee eS 


It greatly improves and adds piquancy to Hashed Beef or Mutton, Ragoit 
of Game or Poultry, Meat Pies or Puddings; Croquettes or Rissoles, and 
in the preparation of Strengthening Soups, Savoury Sauces, and Rich 4 
Gravies it is of such special value that all who desire appetising, 4 


nourishing viands use 


BOVRIL + «+ «+ 
IN THE KITCHEN 


BOVRIL LIMITED, Food Specialists, LONDON, E.C, 
Directors: THE RIGHT HON. LORD PLAYFAIR, G.C.B, LL.D.; DR. FARQUHARSON, M.P.; and others, 
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The List of Applications opens to-day, Saturday, Nov. 








21, 


Tuesday, Nov. 24, 1896, at £4 p.m. 
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London and Country on or before 


PAQUIN, LIMITED, 


8 and 5, Rue de la Paix, Paris, and 39, Dover Street, London, W. 


, Incorporated under The Companies’ Acts, 1862 to 1890. 


CAPITAL - = 





DIVIDED INTO 


£500,000. 


50,000 Cumulative 6 per Cent. Preference Shares of £5 each; the Dividend of 6 per Cent. per annum will be guaranteed for 5 years 
by the deposit with the Bankers of the Company in London of English Consols and French Rentes of £75,000 value. 


250,000 Ordinary Shares of £1 each, of which 83,333 will be allotted in part payment of the purchase prico; the remaining 


166,667 ORDINARY SHARES AND 50,000 PREFERENCE SHARES, 


Including £100,000, which has been guaranteed for 


Working Capital, exclusive 


of Stock, 


ARE NOW OFFERED FOR SUBSCRIPTION. 


Preference Shares: £1 per Share on Application, £1 per Share on Allotment, and £3 on Dec. 
Ordinary Shares: 5s. per Share on Application; 5s. per Share on Allotment,. and 10s. on Dec. 


The Preference Shares will be entitled out of the proits to a fixed Cumulative Preferential Dividend of 6 per Cent per annum, payable half-ycarly on Jan. 
they will also be entitled to rank in respect of Capital on the Property and Assets of the Company in privrity to 


Payment of the Dividend on the Preference Shares has been guar 
the Ordinary Shares. 


anteed for five years ; 
The first Dividend will be calculated from the dates of the [nstalments. 


PAYABLE AS FOLLOWS: 





—— ~~ 


28, 1896. 
28, 1896. 


1 and July 1 in each year. 


After payment of 6 per Cent. dividend on the Freference Shares, 20 per Cent. of the Surplus net profit will be set aside for the formation of a reserve fund, until the 
same, together with the Working Capital, shall reach the sum of £250,000, or equivalent to the full amount of the Preference Share Capital. 


The Preference Shares will be the first capital charge upon the undertaking, and no Debenture Debt or Mortgages will be created unless authorised by a 
resolution of three-fourths of the Shareholders at a special meeting, 


DIRECTORS : 
J.P. (Chairman John Barker and Co., 
A. J. NEWTON, J.P., Chairman Harrod’s Stores, Limited ; 
JAMES BAILEY, M.P., Director D. H. Evans and Co., 
PAUL BERNHARD (Bernhard, Carpentier, and Co., Bankers, 


JOHN BARKER, 


BANKERS: 


PARR'S BANK, LIMITED, Bartholomew Lane, E.C. 


ABRIDGED 


HIS COMPANY has been formed to acquire as a going 
concern and extend the prosperous business of Messrs. 
Paquin and Co, the well-known Ladies’ Dress, Robe, 

Mantle Makers, Rue de la Paix, VParis. 

The marvellous success of this business, as shown by the 
Accountants’ certifiente, has induced the proprietors to resulve 
upon a farther important extension by opening a branch estab- 
lishment in the West End of London, and suitable premises at 
39, Dover Street, Muyfair, W., have been acquired on very 
favourable terms. 

The history of this business is probably one of the most 
remarkable ever told in connection with industrial successes. 

The firm of Paquin and Co., as at present constituted, began 
business in ‘1891 on a very moderate scale, with a working capital 
of less than £3000, with which, owing to the exceptional ability 
and taste of both Mr. and Madame Paquin, profitable results 
were obtained even during the first year’s working, so that, after 
providing for Mr. l’aquin's personal remuneration, the balance- 
sheet 


for— 
1991 showed a net profit of * Francs sans { 632) 
1892 ” ” : : “ 95,854 3364) 
1993 pe a ee es 4 315,828 (,, 12,633) 
1894 o KA ap) eas Me 821,053 (,, 32,842) 
1,170,994 (,, 46,839) 


1895 ” 
while for 1893 the net ‘profits are estimated at about 1,500,000 id 60,000) 


During the first nine months of 1896 the turnover was 31 per 
cent. greater than during the corresponding period of 1895; Mr. 
Paquin therefore confidently expects that the net profits for 1896 

iit show a corresponding increase. 

All the members of the Board are practical business men 
connected with other successful establishments. 

Mr. Paquin joins the Board as managing director, and both 
he and Madame Paquin, the founders of the business, have 
entered into an agreement with the Company to continue the 
active management of the business for a term of not less than 
five years, at a joint salary of £2400 per annum, which is to be 
augmented out of the Company’s net profits remaining available 
after provision for (1) the 6 per cent. cumulative dividend on the 
Preference Shares ; (2) the 20 per cent. of the remaining profits to 
be se‘ aside for reserve; aud (3) 10 per cent. dividend on the 
Ordinary Shares. 

The surplus net profit, after provision of 10 per cent. dividend 
for the Ordinary Shares has been made, is to be divided in equal 
moieties between Mr. and. Madame Paquin on the one side and 
the Ordinary shareholders on the other. ~ 

*The price to be paid for the whole of the valuable leasehold 
properties, including stock-in-trade, the goodwill of the business, 
the fixtures, fittings, furniture, electric installation, and the 


Limited), 
and J. R. Roberts’ 
Limited ; 
Paris). 
ISIDORE PAQUIN, Managing Director, Rue de la Paix, Paris. 





Chairman. JOHN 


Stores, Limited. 


and Spiers and’ Pond, Limited. ALFRED R. 








to a liability of £2400 for recent additions, has been fixed by the 
Vendors, who as promoters make a profit, at £400,000, payable 
as to £100,000 in cash and £83,333 in Ordinary Shares and 
£216,667, either in Preference Shares, Ordinary Shares, or cash at 
the option of the Company. 

The current financial year of the business will close on the 
3lst December next, and the business, together with the benefit 
of all contracts made and profits accruing as from that date, will 
be taken over by the Company. In lieu of profit for the current 
year, interest on the respective instalments from the dates of 
payment up to 3lst December next, at the rate of 6 per cent., 
will be paid to the holders of Preference Shares, and at the rate 
of 10 per cent. to the holders of Ordinary Shares. The Book 
Debts are to be collected by the Company for account of the 
Vendors, who will, on the other hand, discharge all liabilities up 
to the above-mentioned date. 

The turnover of the business in the current year is more than 
30 per cent. ahead of the corresponding period last year, and the 
net profit is anticipated to exceed £60,000. 

It is intended, as soon as the necessary arrangements can be 
made, to employ the increased Working Capital in the-establish- 
ment of a fur department, and the further extension of a depart- 
ment for the sale of ladies’ ‘‘ lingerie,’ &c., which was opened on 
a very small scale about eight months ago; a department which 
holds out every hope of considerable success, and should also 
materially add to the Company’s income. 

Taking, however, the net profit at only £60,000 a year as a 
basis, there will be required to pay— 


6 per cent. Dividend on the Preference Shares ... £15,000 
10 per cent. Dividend on the Ordinary Shares ... 25,000 
Total . £40,000 


leaving a surplus of £20,000 for ‘reserve, bonus to Mr. and 
Madame Paquin, and an additional dividend onthe Ordinary 
Shares above 10 per cent. 

It will thus be seen that the present net income covers the 
amount required for payment of dividend on the Preference 
Shares about four times over. 

Messrs. Chatteris, Nichols, and Co., the well-known Chartered 
Accountants, have examined ‘the books and accounts of the busi- 
ness, and their certificate as to profits earned is as follows : 

1, Queen Victoria Strect, 
London, E.C., November 1896. 
To the Chairman and Directors of 
PAQUIN LIMITED. 

Gentlemen, 

We have investigated the accounts of Seure Paquin and Co., 





goods, chattels, and effects ‘connected with the business, subject 


carrying on business as Dress and Mantle Makers, at'3 and 5, 


PRUST and CO., 
GERY, 2, Vere Street, 
CHATTERIS, NICHOLS, and CO., 


SECRETARY (pro tem.) and OFFICES : 
THOMAS NEVELL,.1, Leadenhall Buildings, Leadenhall Street, E.C. 








BROKERS : 
37, Throgmorton Street, E.C. 
SOLICITOR : 
Oxford Street, W. 
AUDITORS: 


1, Queen Victoria Street, E.C. 


PROSPECTUS: 


Rue dela Paix, Paris, for the five years ending Dec. 51, 1895. Stock 
has been taken, and the Books, which are admirably kept, have 
been balanced annually. 

The following have been the net profits, reckoned at the 
exchange of francs 25 to the £ sterling— 


For the year 1891 ... ... Frances 15,803-50 = £632 2 10 
‘ 1992 . ; ” 96,854-80 = £3874 310 
ie 1608 =. °.!. ie 815,828-15 = £12,683 2 6 
* Rone. Xen ” 821,053-45 = £02,842 2 9 
” 1£95 “ » 1,170,994-40 = £46,830 15 6 


The Sales for the nine months ending Sept. 30, 1895, were 
upwards of 31 per cent. in excess of those for the correspondins 
period of 1895, thus showing a continuance of the very remark- 
able progress of this business. 

The Bad Debts for the period have been about 1} per cent. on 
the Sales. 

Ample depreciation has been written off. 

We are, yours faithfully, 
(Signed) CHATTERIS, NICHOLS, and CO., 
Chartered Accountants, 


With the influx of trade from the new London branch, quite 
apart from the continued natural growth of the Paris establish- 
ment, an annual net profit sufficient to pay 15 per cent. dividend 
on the Ordinary Shares may soon be anticipated. 

The following approximate present Market quotations-are an 
indication of the uppreciation in which the public holds invest- 
ments in well-managed successful industrial businesses, most of 
which were brought out under the same auspices as the presi nt 
issue— ; 

Preference Shares, ranking behind 


Harrop's Srones, Lrp., Ordinary Shares, 4@ Debenture Issue in cach case. 


formed in 1889 ... £1 Shares £5 10s.— £6 . . 5 p.c. £5 Shares £6 10s.— £7 
D. H. Evans & Co., Ltd 

formed in 1894 -.. £1 Shares 37s. 6d.—42s. 6d... 6p.c.£1 ,, 27s. 6d.—20s 
J. R. Roperrs’ Srores, Lrp.. 

formed in 1894... £1 Shares 35s. . — 40s. . 6Gpec. £1 ,, 27s. 6d.—s 
Joun Barker & Co., Lrp., 

formed in 1894 ... £1 Shares 553. —60s. ..5} p.c. £5 ,, £6153. —£7 


The subscription of a part of the present issue has been 
guaranteed. by the Directors -and the Vendors’ friends, sufficient 
to secure the £100,600. cash payable on account of purchase- 
money, and the £100,000 for working capital. 

Complete Prospectuses, containing information respecting 
contracts entered intc, and Forms of Application can be ol t ined 
from Parr’s Bank Limited, Bartholomew Lane, E.C., or at the 
Offices of the Company, 1, Leadenhall Buildings, Leadenhall 
Street, E.C.’ London, Nov. 18, 1896, 


~ 
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The Subscription List will open on MONDAY, the 23rd NOVEMBER, 1896, and close on 
or vier WEDNESDAY, the 25th NOVEMBER, 1896, for Town, and on or - before 


THURSDAY, the 26th NOVEMBER, 1896, 


for Country. 


One-third of the Debentures and one-third of each class of Shares will be reserved for the Shareholders in the Old Company 
(Bovril, Limited), provided Application is made on the Special Forms supplied to them for this purpose. 


Thereafter, as far as possible, a PREFERENTIAL ALLOTMENT will be made to all Wholesale and Retail Dealers in the 


Company’s Products. 














BOVRIL (a2) LIMITED 


INCORPORATED UNDER THE COMPANIES’ 


ACTS, 1862 to 1898. 








SHARE CAPITAL 


DIVIDED INTO 2,000,000 Shares of £1 EACH, 


Preference Shares (Preferential as to Capital 


500,000 5; per cent. Cumulative 


£2,000.000 


as follows: 


as well as Dividend in priority to the Ordinary and Deferred Shares) £500,000 
750,000 7 per cent. Ordinary Shares (Preferential as to Dividend in priority 


to the Deferred Shares) ” 
750,000 Deferred Shares ° - 
2 000,000 


£750,000 
- £750,000 


£2,000,000 


oS a ~~ a 











DEBENTURE STOCK. 


Issue of £500,000 4; cent. 


amounts of £10 


per 


Debenture Stock, to be 
and inultiples thereof, redeemable at the option of the Company, 


issued and transferable in 


at £105 per cent. upon giving six months’ notice. 


The Debenture Stock will constitute a first charge on the Undertaking of the Company and will be secured by a Trust weed. 
The Interest will be payable half-yearly on the 30th day of June, and the 3lst day of December, the first proportionate payment to 


be made on the 30th day of June next. 





ON APPLICATION 


Issue ON ALLOTMENT - 


Payable, 


ON 19th DECEMBER, 1896 - 


Per Share. Debenture Stock. 
- - 5/- 25 per Cent. 
- . 5/- 25 i 

- 10/- 50 “t 








TRUSTEES FOR DEBENTURE STOCK HOLDERS. 
HIS GRACE THE DUKE OF SOMERSET. 
THE RIGHT HON. EARL DE LA WARR. 


DIRECTORS. 


THE RIGHT HON. LORD PLAYFAIR, G.C.B., LL.D., CHarrman (Chairman 
of Bovril, Limited). 

J. LAWSON JOHNSTON, Vice-CHarruen (Vice-Chairman of Bovril, Limited). 

VISCOUNT DUNCANNON, C.B. (Director of London, Brighton, and South Coast 
Railway). 

SIR EDMUND COMMERELL, V.C., G.C.B., Admiral of the Fleet. 

FREDERICK GORDON (Chairman Gordon Hotels, Limited). 

ROBERT FARQUHARSON, M.D., M.P. (Director of Bovril, Limited). 

G. LAWSON JOHNSTON (of Bovril, Limited). 

ANDREW WALKER, Mawacine Director (Managing 
Limited). 


BANKERS 
LLOYDS BANK, LIMITED, 222, Strand, London, and all Branches. 








Director of Bovril, 





SOLICITORS FOR BOVRIL, LIMITED. — 
NEISH, HOWELL, end MACFARLANE, 66, Watling Street, E.C. 


SOLICITOR FOR THE COMPANY. 
ARTHUR T. ASHWELL, Nottingham. 


AUDITORS. 


JACKSON, PIXLEY, BROWNING, HUSEY and CO., Chartered Acccuntants, 
58, Coleman Street, E.C 


CONSULTING CHEMIST. 
WILLIAM HARKNESS, F.1.C., Government Analyst. 


SECRETARY (pro tem.) 
W. A. HARRIS (Secretary, Bovril, Limited). 


REGISTERED OFFICES. 
80, FARRINGDON STREET, LONDON, E.C, 





Prospectuses may be obtained at LLOYDS BANK, LIMITED, 222, STRAND, LONDON, and all Branches. 
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